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For the Register. 
TO OUR FEEBLE CHURCHES. 

I have been among you of late, and think I 
can tell you the most common cause of your fee- 
bleness. It is found in the neglect of that fun- 
damental law of our organic nature, as well as 
of St. Paal,—“If any man will not work neith- 
er shall he eat.” It is just as trae of churches 
as of men. Ifany church will not work, neith- 
er shall it eat true soul-nourighment and grow 
strong. A working chureh is a prospering 
church every where; and particularly among 
Congregationalists ; and especially of all with 
the liule flocks. Here it is then. You do not 
eat: what wonder if you ate famished*? You 
may think you eat, you may think you give 
your souls all the nourishment they need, be- 
cause you listen to preaching. But for want of 
your co-operation with the preacher, this may be 
only a Barmecide kind of feast after all. ‘‘And 
it shall be as when a hungry man dreameth, and 
behold he eateth ; but he awaketh, and his soul 
is empty: or as when a thirsty man dreameth, 
and behold he drinketh; but he awaketh, and 
behold -he is faint.’’ So shall it be with souls 
that dream, instead of working and so getting a 
hearty appetite, that they may digest and be 
benefited by their food. 

Go to werk, O feeble charches. Labor as if 
the laity were the clergy, and had to do all the 





permanently for his support with very reasona- 
ble, very moderate anticipations of accessivn to 
your numbers. Do not make a spasmodic effort 
at subscribing for once, and held out this to some 
smart man as a fair representation of your abili- 
ty, and thus inveigle him into your parish ; and 
as soon as he isa fixture thea drop him next 
time the paper comes round as a dog drops a hot 
potato, This is a trick that is losing its oxigi- 
nality, and some more novel device should be 
invented now if you would sustain a reputation 
for ingenuity. Never again put a poor, unsus- 
pecting minister, ignorant of the wold and of 
the dependance to be reposed in its flatteries 
while he is a novelty, and never put him to the 
serious expense and inconvenience of moving his 
furniture, wife and dozen children with one io 
the arms; and soon after he has found rest for 
the soles of all those feet, uproot them all once 
more because your extravagant expectations 
have not been realized so as to allow you to re- 
duce your subscriptions one-half. Perhaps it 
takes about half the salary for the non-celibate 
minister to come and go. The other half possi- 
bly you send him off without paying except in 
promises. You are liberal with these, and you 
think you mean to falfilthem; but the new man 
comes and absorbs all your interest, and in the 
excitement of playing over the same game with 
him the old one is}forgotten. This is hardly re- 
spectable, not to say Christian. 

And do not think the Unitarian Association is 
going to vote you a hundred or two dollars a 
year permanently. Alas! too many weakling 
societies have found themselves ruefully disap- 
pointed in considering the votes of the Associa- 
tion like the laws of the Medes and Persians, 
which alter not. They count upon a helpful de- 
cree once joyfully obtained,to be as stable as the 
divine ordinance, ‘‘while the earth remaineth, 
seed time and harvest, and cold’ and heat, and 
summer and winter, and day and night, shall not 
cease:’’ and so with trustful hearts and hilarious 
faces they settle the smart man; and the smart 








work for themselves. Many of you are so feeble 
that you have no clergy; but that is not of so 
much consequence ; for if you had any, accord- 
ing to the fitness of things observed in these 
cases, being feeble yourselves you could expect 
none but feeble preachers to be allowed you. 
The strong churches have the strong men, be- 
cause they could do without them ; but you, the 
infirm and emaciated, are accommodated, corres 

pondingly,with the sacerdotal dyspeptics. There- 
fore, instead of leaning on one of these walking 
shadows, you might as well see what you can 
do for yourselves in the way of social worship. 
Instead of calling upon Jupiter in the shape of 
some ‘“‘smart man,’’ who is always to come bat 
never does, or of the Unitarian Association or 


man goes on famously for a while. ‘To-day he 
puts forth 

The tender leaves of hope; tomorrow blossoms, 

And bears h's blushing honors thick upon him: 

The third day comes a frost, a killing frost; 

And,—when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 

His greatness is a ripening,—nips his root, 

And then he falls as”’ 
Therefore, put no trust in the princes of the de- 
nomination, but tell the man what you can do 
yourselves for him and what you fairly thick he 
ean do for you. What you can do for him do it 
punctually. Let him know what he can depend 
apon. A dollar at the end of the quarter may 
be worth to him several at the end of years; and 
the payment will generally come easier for you, 





a great many of us have. 





some other false god, put your own shoulders to 
the wheel. The ‘‘smart man” you want, is 
not yet born fur you. Such articles are not rain- 
ed down in every shower; and every church 
wants one, when he is to be caught. Therefore 
pnt amart men entirely ont of your heads. And 
have dene too with worshippiog the Unitarian 
Association as a sort of second Providence over 
you all in your feebleness. You keep putting 
up your hands piteously, and whining mournful 
cries to this Providence in Boston, as if it could 
help you all, even to a smart man apiece all | 
I suppose you will be satisfied in time, 





round. 
that such dependance is leaning on a broken 
reed. None of our boards of committees, coun- 
sellors, agents, secretaries, &c. here have as yet 
succeeded in re-discovering the much desired 
lost art of suwing dragons’ teeth, and raising at 
once a crop of heroes ready armed and equipped 
for the church militant. The smart-man crop is 
as unpromising as the ice crop of the present 
winter. 

If you can obtain a respectable minister, smart 
or otherwise, and certainly the smarter the bet- 
ter, do it off-hand. But if you cannot, you may 
be still churches, and may enjoy all the essential 
advantages of social worship. Still meet regu- 
larly in your church ; or, if there is no church, 
in a private room. Christendom commenced in 
‘san upper chamber.’ No gorgeous cathedrals 
have ever been more true church than the little 
apostolic assembly’s upper chamber, the primi- 
tive high church. Whenever it is you appoint 
to meet, keep your appointment, each soul of 
you, as if you had signed a bond to that effect 
under penalties. Let each one go asif he was 
the whole congregation ; and no more forget or 
omit it than he would forget or omit to eat his 
meals that day. When met together for com- 
mom devotion, a great end is accomplished, even 
if not a word shall be spoken in the meeting. lt 

is social worship if you only meditate in compa- 
ny. But you have voices. Some of you can 
make a prayer or sing a hymn, or at any rate 
read the one and the other, with asermon or 
extracts from some religious author. Read the 
Bible, if nothing more. Read it aloud as a de- 
votional exercise. There need be no better 
prayers than you may recite from the Bible. 
The Psalter is a liturgy always athand. In the 
historical books too you will find some excellent 
prayers; and all the discourses of Christ may 
be read in the form of petitions. What a grand 

Cathedral service may be made of the Sermon 

on the Mount! Then probably every individual 
has some good publication which he might con- 
tribute for the common edification. Discussion 
on what is read might follow, or on any topic of 
truth and duty. 1! venture to say, a sacred con- 
ference of this varied nature, if kept up with 
systematic determination and every man felt and 
resolved to show that he felt that a part of the 
burden rested on him,gwould excite as spirited 
an interest as if a minister ‘‘wagged his head in 
the pulpit.” 

I almost forgot, what I hope you never will, 
the Sunday School. In that by itself you have 


if you would only resolve to think so. The nim- 
ble penny may save the slow shilling. Not to 
forget that saving the soul may be advanced by 
prompt payment as well as saving the purse ; 
for a clergyman’s meditations on the question, 
how to make the two ends of the year meet, are 
not exactly the kind of meditations for good ser- 
mons. 

And now, after you have caught and secured 
a minister, comes the great caution so necessary, 
because so generally ignored. Do not consider 
him the Charch of God in such and such a place. 
Do not think his worship yours, his religion 
yours, his goodness yours. His prayers uttered 
in your church are not necessarily social worship 
for you, though you may be present. His 
preaching does not release you from the duty of 
preaching by all your influences, Still less does 
his practising of all Christian righteousness and 
of all efforts to advance the church supersede 
yours. You must be as active as before he 
came and more so even, for he comes to stimu- 
late, and by no means to relieve your zeal as by 
a proxy in it. Religious zeal by deputy may 
satisfy you when eating or sleeping by deputy 
does. This mistake is ofiener the cause of the 
emaciateé and cachectic condition of churches 
than any other—Jeaving the whole matter to the 
minister as his exclusive affair: as if they had 
not engaged to support him, and supporting 
meant only ore thing. He is only your instru- 
ment. He can do no more for the church with- 
out you than a mesmerized subject can do with- 
out the influence of the mesmerizer. For you 
are the church; the minister is not. If the 
church is to stand you must stand. If the 
church is to advance you must. To speak or 
think of the church and yourselves individually 
as distinct entities,is like the country boy saying 
he could not see the town for the liouses. 
Therefore if the church is to edify or be edified, 
that only means that you are to edify or be edi- 
fied. The minister is not like a hired laborer to 
be sent into your fields and work while you loll 
athome. He is rather like a Temperance agent 
employed by a Washingtonian Society. Now 
what would you think of a Temperance Society 
that thought it did enough in employing an 
agent to lecture on Temperance? This is not 
the meaning of a Washingtonian Society—to 
leave the temperance and its advocacy to one 
man speaking in their name,—while the mem- 
bers were themselves either intemperate,or slug- 
gish and indifferent about other people’s being 
so: but every member is pledged actively, and 
by every feasible means to labor for the good 
cause. 


How would you like the idea of an anti-slave- 
ry society composed of slave-holders generously 
supporting a lecturer to denounce what they up- 
hold! Or a peace association professing by 
their officers and agents to detest war, but prac- 
tising its spirit in all the intercourse of life' A 
religious society is even more strongly bound to 
be consistent, because their work is principally 
with their own souls. Therefore if not in earn- 
est they are making fools of themselves in their 





a sufficient object and an engaging employment 
for regular Sabbath meetings. If every man, 
woman and child would enrol themselves regu- 
larly in the Sunday School in some capacity or 
other, no Lord’s day in the year need be dull or 
unprofitable, There is no expedient for learning 
like teaching. Hear your own voice, if you 
would be moved by eloquence. Take your turn 
in addressing the school, and you will be pretty 
sure to have an interesting preacher that day at 
least. 


own eyes. They are like my sociable friend 
B., thinking to magnetize himself and family for 
the head ache by making passes with his fingers, 
while he carries on animated conversation with 
a dozen friends all round the room. 

With you, little flocks, it is specially impor- 
tant to be in earnest. You cannot afford to be 
lukewarm. Our large city churches may ; for 
they can have the most popalar preachers, and 
music, and decorations, and fashions in dress, 
and a swarming population around ; and so they 





But you feel like settling a pastor. Meet and 
ascertain what subscriptions you can depend on 


can thrive by hook or by crook—the fisher of 
men’s hook or the shepherd's crook—though the 


souls of the people be dead as those of fish or 
sheep. But who are you that you should pre- 
sume to aspire to the luke-warinaess of our rich 
and fashionable churches? What audacity to 
think of competing with them in having charch- 
es without souls handsomely supported! Can 
you dress your persons or your pulpits and 
pews like our city dons and belles? Therefore 
clothe your souls in the marriage robe of righte- 
ousness, or you will be badly off. Can you pay 
for eloquent sermons $50 or $60 a Sunday t— 
Then let your hearts be eloquent in praise of 
God and duty: every man stir up the rhetoric 
and oratory that lies slumbering, aod only needs 
to be awaked, in his own immortal spirit.— 
Preach to yourselves through yeur humble pas- 
tor’s lips, and you will equal Whitefield ; for the 
best that he could do was to reach the heart, 
and no man can reach your heart like yourself. 
I will not conclude without reminding you not 
to overlook the sacred duty of ventilating and 
warming your Churches comfortably, if you 
would keep awake. Not too much of the last 
and plenty of the first; or beware the fate of 
Eutychus. A Church is an extensive dormito- 
ry. You may build a dozen more comfortable 
sleeping chambers for the same money. Now 
farewell, and take this my Ist epistle graciously, 
if you wish for more. Heed its main advice,— 
Remember you are Congregationalists, and de- 
pend on yourselves. There is no Bishop com- 
ing to help you, no presbyteries, nor synods.— 
Quit you like men. H. @,. &. 





For the Register. 


COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 


Mr. Epiror :—At the late annual meeting of 
the American Colonization Society, it appeared 
that none of the slaves, in whose behalf an ‘* Ur- 
gent Appeal”’ was"issued some weeks since, 
have as yet reverted to slavery for life. Early 
in this month, 94 of them sailed from New Or- 
leans for Liberia. They were accompanied by | 
35 others, most of whom were similarly situa- 
ted. Others will sail in a few days, and others 
in May, from Baltimore or Norfolk. The ex- 

pense of 36 of those who sailed from New Or- 

leans was borne by the master who set them 

free. Something,—itis not known how much,— 

will be paid from the estate of their late owner, 

towards the expense of about 60 who are to sail 

in May. Bat some, after giving up theirslaves, 

have not the pecuniary ability to meet the ex- 

pense of their emigration, which averages about | 
fifty dollars each. Others are able to do it but| 
in part. Hence, they call on us for aid. 

The belief that the pious and humane at the 

North are willing to aid in such cases, is spread- 

ing at the South; and in consequence of this be- 

lief, offers of freedom are multiplying, and are 

likely to multiply. At the time of the Annual 

meeting, the society was already pledged to as-- 

sist 364 emigrants within the year. Nearly all 

of them were slaves, having the offer of free- 

dom, and whose situation was such that they 

could not be refused. Other applications were 

received while the Board of Directors were in 

session; and many others will doubtless be 

made. 

At the same time, the Society had less than 

$200 in its treasury ; and bills to a considerable 

amount, on account of the expenses of those 
who lately sailed from New Orleans, wouldsoon 

become due. 

The Society cannot doubt, that the friends of 
freedom and of Africa will, even if it should 

cost some effort, enable it to meet these pressing 
claims ; some of which, it will be seen, call for 
an early increase of funds. 


Colonization Office, - 
Boston, Jan. 31, 1848. } JOSEPH TRACY. 


Editors will confer a favor by copying this 
statement. ’ 








[From the Lutheran Observer. 


HENGSTENBERG’S GERMANS IN NORTH 
AMERICA. 
Extracts rrom No. 6- 
General Synod of Evangelical Lutheran Church. 


The General Synod is still farther utterly unlu- 
theran, as regards doctrine. Here the writer 
will offer for consideration the very language of 
a Lutheran on the one side, Dr. Schmucker, and 
of a Reformed minister on the other, Dr. Nevin, 
Professor ia the Seminary at Mercersourg.— 
The first is by birth a Lutheran, as now said, 
and a German ; but educated in the Presbyteri- 
an Seminary at Princeton, he has pliantly sur- 
rendered himself in full to the influences of his 
English trainlug. The other isa Presbyterian 
by birth, of American Scotch descent ; a man 
of great indepedence and depth however, (asa 
thevlogian indeed, and one of the most impor- 
tant in all English and German America,) he 
has with large heart incorporated into his 
life no smal! amount of German element. 

Dr. Schmucker informs us in his ‘‘ Retrospect 
of Lutheranism in the United States,’’ that the 
utheran Chorch inthe United States, differs 
from what she once was, and from her sister 
churches in Europe, in the following points : 

1. She rejects all authority of the Fathers, in 
church questions. The Reformers showed too 
much dependence upon them. 

2. She agrees no longer with the doctrine of 
the real or corporeal presence of Christin the 
Lord's Supper. In other words, she rejects 
the doctrine of consubstantiation, and subscribes 
to that of a spiritual presence, (that 1s, not 
in the Calvinistic sense, but according to the 
dreariest Zuinglian conception of the sacra- 
ment.) ; . : 

3. She has set aside the institutions of private 
confession, as it was formerly retained in the 
church. i : 

4. She rejects all binding authority of Con- 
fessions of Faith, composed by men&c. 
Let as hear now on the other side, especially 
upon one of these points, Dr. Nevin, in his 
‘* Vindication of the Reformed or Calvinistic 
doctrine of the Holy Eucharist.” He says. 

“ This falling away from the creed of the 
Reformation is especially striking in the case of 
the Lutheran church, which was distinguished, 
in the beginning mainly by its high view of the 
Lord’s Supper and the zeal it showed in oppo- 
sition to what it stigmatized reproachfully as 
sacramentarian error.—Particularly is this the 
case, with a large part at least of the Lutheran 
church, in our own country. It can hardly be 
recognized indeed as the same commanion.— 
We cannot say of it simply, that it has been 
led to moderate the old sacramental doetrine of 
the church, as exhibited in the Form of Con- 
cord; it has abandoned the doctrines altogether. 
The trae Lutheran position as occupied so vio- 
lently the vinists in the sixteenth 





the genuine Lutheran principle of close adher- 
ence to the word, shows it8 power again also in 
actual life, in the total disregard and neglect of 
the christian festivals. —Closely connected with 
this, is the unlutheran style of religion that pre- 
vails in the congregations, which since the in- 
troduction of the so called ‘‘new measures” 
has assumed along with the activity of the min- 
isters, an almost entirely Methodistieal aspect ; 
at least this was the case until very recently. 
The whole Methodist apparatus was adopted, 
from the “‘ protracted meetings,’ where the as- 
sembled ministers of a conference district work 
upon the multitude by system from four to eight 
days in succession, to the ‘experience meet- 
ings,”’ for the communication of spiritual exer- 
cises, and the ** anxious beach”’ for helping sin- 
ners through the work of conversion; and 
aleng with this came in the perilous working of 
artificial excitement, and violent self-conversion, 
ending only in self-delusivn and self-righteous- 
ness, and the total ruin at last with many of all 
inward religious life. The leading men, 
Schmucker, Kurtz, &c., themselves shrewd, 
cool, calculating persons, favored the movement ; 
erroneously considering it wholesome perhaps ; 
possibly too from some desire of raising their 
church, in the midst of others, to the view of 
that large class of Americans who are accus- 
tomed to measure the prosperity of a church by 
the number of its yearly conversions, without 
troubling themselves much with the question 
how many cf the enrolled names are likely to 
be registered also in heaven. The congrega- 
tions, brought up without proper religious in- 
struction, and never directed to the objective 
substance of the gospel, the only immoveable 
truth having no secure support thus for the 
awakened sense of religion, fell extensively, 
under the guidance of their ministers, into this 
morbid habit of excitement. 

Within two years however a more sober spir- 
it is coming to prevail. It could not indeed be 
otherwise: the straw fire must burn itself out; 
and here even faster than with the Methodists, 
(where it is also already dying away,) since it had 
not the same artificial help in the apnual changes 
of an itinerant ministry. The pastors now draw 
off from the maiter, the anxious bench is disap- 
pearing from almost all the churches, and it is 
to be hoped that a sound religious life may at 
last succeed such sickly spasms. 

The General Synod finally shows itself unlu- 
theran also in its conception of the Church; a 
common church feeling is wanting. The Amei- 
icans are right in naming the Lutheran body, 
The Congregational Lutheran Church. 

With ail the defects however which attach to 

this originally German Lutheran Church, as 
German as Lutheran and as a Church, it still 
possesses unquestionably, among all religious 
communions of German origin, the most life, 
and the greatest interest and activily in things 
pertaining to the kingdom of God, both among 
the ministers and the congregations. It will 
yet recover itself from its false tendency, what 
may have been of God will stand, and, we must 
trust in God, wax prosperous and freitful—but it 
will be always as an English spirit clothed in an 
English dress. 
‘The General Synod is well supplied with in- 
stitutions for theological education. It has one 
at Gettysburg, with three instructors and twen- 
ty students; one at Hartwick, N.-Y.. with iwo 
teachers and twelve students ; one at Lexington, 
S. C., with one teacher and ten students; and 
one at Springfield, Ohio, with two teachers. 





REPAIRING TO CHRISTIAN TRUTH. 

_ Let all classes of the unhappy repair to Chris- 
salvation t “Come, ye vouaries of ambition Wi 
burn for the applause of your fellow men—the 
voice of the Son of God to you is, ‘If any serve 
me, him will my Father honor.” Come, ye 
avaricious, who pant after the dust of the earth 
on the head of the poor—the voice of religion 
is, ** Wisdom is more precious than rubies ; and 
all the things thou canst desire are not to be 
compared unto her’’—but ‘‘what shall it profit 
aman, if he shall gain the whole world, and 
lose his own soult’’ Come, ye who, being 
convinced of sin, fear lest the fierce anger of the 
Lord fall upon you—the voice of the Son of 
God is, ‘‘Him that cometh unto me, I will in no 
wise cast out.”’ “I, even J,” saith Jehovah, 
**am he that blotteth out thy transgressions for 
wine own sake, and will not remember thy sins,”’ 
—Come, ye disconsolate, whose souls are sad 
because the Comforter is away—the voice of re- 
ligion is, **The Lord hath sent me to appoint 
unto them that mourn in Zion, beauty for ashes, 
the oil of joy for mourning, and the garment of 
praise for the spirit of heaviness.’’ Come, ye 
tempted, who are borne down with the violence 
of the law in your members—the voice of God 
is, ‘* I will be merciful to your unrighteousness; 
and if the wicked turn from his evil way, he 
shall sorely live.” Come, ye children of do- 
mestic wo, upon whom the Lord has made a 
breach, by taking away your counsellors and 
support—the voice of God is, ‘‘Leave thy fath- 
erless children with me; I will preserve them 
alive; and let thy widows trust in me. Come, 

ye, from whom mysterious Providence has 
swept away acquisitions of long and reputable 
industry—the voice of God is, My son, if thou 
wilt receive my words, thou ehalt have a 
treasure in the heavens that faileth not; and 

mayest take joyfully the spoiling of thy goods, 
knowing that thou hast in heaven’a better and 
an enduring substance.—Come, ye poor, who, 

without property to lose, are grappling with dis- 
tress, and exposed to want—the Son of God, 

though the heir of all things, ‘had not 
where to lay his head;”’ and the voice of religi- 

on to the poor is, ‘Be content with such things 
as ye have, for I will never leave thee nor for- 

sake thee ; thy bread shall be given thee, and 
thy water shall be sure. Come, ye reproached, 
who find crue! mockisgs a most bitter persecu- 

tion—the voice of the Son of God is, ‘If ye be 
reproached for the name of Christ, happy are 
ye, for the spirit of God and of glory resteth up- 
or you.’ Come, in fine, ye§dejected, whom the 
fear of death holds in bondage—the voice of the 
Son of God is, “I will redeem them from death 

O death, I will be thy plagues! O grave, I 
will be thy destruction!’ —Blessed God! thy lov- 
ing kindness shall be my joy in the house of my 
pilgrimage! and I will praise thee, while | have 
any being, for that Gospel which thou hast giv- 
en to the poor ! 


**Come, said Jesus’ sacred voice, 
Come and make my paths your choice: 
1 will guide you to your home ; 
Weary pilgrim! hither come, 
[ Rev. Charles Brooks. 





DR. CHAPIN OF CONNECTICUT. 


The venerable Dr. Chapin, of Connecticut, 
now in his eighty-sixth year, thus responds to a 
consolatory letter on the recent death of his 
wife :—** worldly Joss is perfect. Of the 
million fas wives in the world, not one, I feel 
sure, is better than she was, whom the Lord 
gave me fifty-three years ; affectionate, faithful, 
confidential, conscientious, guileless, discreet, 
making my home to me always the pleasantest 
spot in the world—just such a wife as a pastoral 
minister needs and should have. For the loss 
of such an associate, things secular and _perish- 
ing have no com jon to offer. Consola- 
tion, therefore, is of course out of the question. 
Bat in Christ there is, enough ; his precious 
romises may be realized and enjoyed in their 
lessed fulfilment, ‘I will never leave you— 
‘Lo! I am with you always.’—‘Peace I leave 
with you.’’’ His gracious presence thus more 
than fills the place made dreary by worldly soli- 





Very soon, too, will the aged disciple meet the 
dear deceased, where the happiest connection 
will be dissulved no more. Comforted must be 
the soul that can a say, “Blessed be the 
name of the Lord.’”’ [N. Y. Ev. 





SUE’S STILL THE SAME TO ME. 


BY F. Cc. WOODWORTH, 





O chide me uot for weeping— 
She’s still the same to me, 

Though she has Jong been sleeping 
Beneath the willow tree. 

That name, so lightly spoken, 
Falls sadly on my ear— 

Deem not that Death hath broken 
A spell so strong, so dear. 


Can the cold grave e’er smother 
The heart’s first, warmest flame? 
That heart enshrine another, 
And still love on the same? 
Say not, she early perished, 
As flowers in autumn die; 
Say not the form I cherished 
Dwells where her ashes lie. 


No—oft when tears are flowing, 
As tears are flowing now, 

And Life’s chill winds are blowing 
Fiercely upon my brow, 

That loved one, who before me 
Flew to ber native sky, 

Is bending fondly o’er me, 
As in bright years gone by. 


How thin the curtain hiding 
The spirit world from me! 
How oft, like shadows gliding, 
That cherished form I see! 

My God! I thank thee ever, 
That friends so fond and true 

Not e’en the grave can sever, 
Or shroud from human view. 


Now comes she near and nearer! 
Welcome, my spirit bride! 
Methinks zhe should be dearer 
Than erst before she died. 
What though she has been sleeping 
Long neath the willow tree, 
Yet chide me not for weeping— 
She’s still the same to me! 
[Gem of the Season for 1848. 





LUTHER AND CALVIN. 


Born as Luther and Calvin were, for the same 
age, and in it, yet their characters stand in very 
striking opposition. Luther was made for the 
forum ; Calvin for the cloister. Luther wasthe 





| 


J 


| was a inan of action; Calvin was a man of dog- 





| with the low, the noble with the mean, where 


pictures of saintly loveliness were near to others 


}act; not so much analytical as poetic ; melan- 
|choly and mystical withal; given to see vis- 


| souls, the second sight that sees more things in 
| heaven and in earth, than teehnical philosophy 
| conceives of, or will allow, yet that has, in its 








tude. Here, as the Christian knows, here is 





‘“ and full ounced.’’ 
coptant, BS Wokne), witek thus 10- 
veals jtself especially in theology by giving up 


the true, the abiding, the rich conselation.— 


| greatest orator of the Reformation; but Calvin 


Luther was a man of 


was the greatest thinker. 
Luther 


impulse; Calvin was a man of logic. 


ma. Luther communicated his glowing pas- 
sions to the living multitude; Calvin wrote his 
creed on the intellect with a pen of fire—and 
the intellect into which he bad burned his opin- 
ions, retained the marks of them for ever. 
Indicating, as we are, the opposition of the in- 
dividuals, we should not disregard the further 
modification of this opposition, by the difference 
of nationality. The mind of Calvin was em- 
inently French; it was precise and definite, 
with the tendency that characterizes that mind 


post. bee, Mis ~ thoughts. and things to 
asystem, added to a hard consistency, =n ints 


own, which carried logical extremes into practi- 
cal results. 

Luther’s mind, on the other hand, was tho- 
roughly German ; deep, thoughtful,many sided, 
and capacivus; prolific in imagination, and 
ample in discourse of reason’; not arrayed with 
ornament artfully disposed, but rich in native 
beauty—crowded with ideas, not marshalled 
and set in order, but mingling asa throng of 
worshippers in a medieval church—the great 


ow wn duo. 


grotesque, laughable, and odd, yet where the 
soul melted into harmony, in the softness of a 
dim, religious light ; a mind more full than ex- 


ions, and to dream dreams, partaking of the 
superstition which often haunts the grandest 


apparent folly, glimpses of eternal truth, to 
which the utmost wisdom of sensualism is ob- 
tuse and blind. If we dared to contrast the 
minds of Calvin and Lather by visible simili- 
tudes, we should find the likeness of Calvin’s in 
the regularity and method of a modern post-of- 
fice, and that of Luther’s in the massive and 
sublime complexity of an ancient cathedral'-— 
(Mr. Giles in the Christian Examiner. 





NSW-YORK CITY TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 
[Reported for the New-York Observer,of Feb. 5.] 


A public meeting of this Society, organized 
about a year since was held in the Broadway 
Tabernacle on Monday evening last. ‘The pres- 
ident briefly stated the objects of the society, 
which are to secure the more genera! and effi- 
cient co-operation of christian ministers and 
laymen to the cause of temperance, and by 
means of organizations, and a sufficieat number 
of agents, canvass the city fur signers to the 
pledge. Something must he dene to stay the 
progress of intemperance in this city; it is on 
the increase, and yet multitudes of christians 
are doing little if any thing for its suppression. 
It is time the church came up to the work. 

The Rev. Henxy W. Beecuer, of Brooklyn, 
was introduced to the audience, and commenced 
by alluding to the interest which this question 
possesses as one of mental philosophy. Intem- 
perance is a combination of avarice and appetite, 
a blending of good and bad en all sides. It is 
a question in which there is no disguise,— 
Drinking is a pure, undisguised animal appetite, 
and the love to supply it is avarice. We are to 
labor to overcome this avarice and appetite in 
our fellow creatures. It isa moral struggle. 
It is impossible to take away from a man his 
individual right to drink. He has a legal right 
to make a beast of himself if he chooses, and 
you can’t pass a Jaw to prevent him. We most 
endeavor to reclaim, bim by removing the 
temptation to drink—by bringing to bear on 
him every influence,social, economical, religious, 
whether individutl or combived, which is at hand, 
An evil like that of this appetite stands isu lated 
from all other evils, and we have a right to di- 
rect all our powers againstit. There are va- 
rious platforms, The old fashioned temperance 
pledge had its use, and may have now. Some 
may wish to stand on that, and if so don’t throw 
them overboard. ‘Then there is a second pledge 
which also had its day and still had its: use; 
and then there came the Washingtonian enter- 
prise, in some respects 4 more wonderful devel- 
opment than God had ever before permitted men 
to look upon. Men who had lain as it were, at 
the very gate of the pit, soaked and sawwrated 
with vice, had been raised Up to battle against 
intemperance. The principle which made them 
so successful was the sympathy which they had 
with the fallen. True, many of those who had 
taken the pledge had gone back, and if, as some 
had said, at least onehalf of the whole number 
had done so, it was owing perhaps, in no small 


- 


our political responsibilities, whether studied on 


| ving to regain their reputation—to find employ- 


ment. This was felt to be avery great difficulty, 
and hence there had grown out of the Washing- 
tonian enterprise beneficiary Temperance socie- 
ties, of one of which Mr. B. avowed himself to 
be a member. 

Mr. B. proceeded, and at some length, to 
speuk of the progress which the cause had l- 
ready made. It had gone on notwithstanding 
all opposing obstacles, and would continue to 
do so. Some might think it was standing still 
now, but it was not. Those of you said Mr. 
B., who have been brought up in the country, 
may have noticed that when a tree first begins 
to sprout and grow, it goes right straight up in 
one season four or five inches. Oh, how it 
grows! The next year it forks, has four bran- 
ches, each one of these five or six inches long ; 
and so it keeps on; but some think it is not 
growing so fast as it did the first year, when in 
fact its growth is far greater, being in branches 
as well as in the trunk; but when slowly and 
almost imperceptibly it gets to be a mighty tree, 
men wonder at it. So with this cause. When 
it run along in only one or two ways, we could 
see how fast it went; and we are not now to 
think it is not increasing, for its branches are 
Spreading and growing every where. 

Mr. B. urged with much’ foree the necessity 
for a continuance of all effort against this evil of 
a perverted appetite, and expressed his willing- 
ness and determination to keep on working him- 
self, and in every way likely to do good. 





A HOLY CLERGY. 


‘Let it ever be remembered, that no church 
can effect the highest ends of its institution, un- 
less the clergy who minister at its altar walk 
worthy of their profession, as well as teach her 
scriptural doctrines, and administer her sacra- 
mental rites. Even the Jewish Church, divinely 
appointed in all its parts, lost its general spiri- 
tuality and efficiency - the decay of piety in its 
pastors. The Seven Asiatic Churches, whose 
praise is in the Apocalypse, once stars in the 
Son of Man’s right hand, are extinct from the 
same cause. No creeds, no articles, no eccle- 
siastical platform, can be a substitute for a ho- 
ly, diligent, learned, consistent clergy. In fact, 
the mass of mankind have always judged ofa 
church by the doctrine and lives of its actual 
ministers, more than by its antiquity and for- 
mularies. And undoubtedly it 1s upon this that 
the conversion, edification, and salvation of each 
passing generation almost entirely oq, il 

(Bishop Wilson. } 





PRAYER. 


‘Prayer was not invented, it was born with the 
first sigh, the first joy, the first sorrow of the 
human heart: or rather man was born to pray; 
to glorify God, or to implore him, was his only 
mission here below; all else perishes befure 
him or with him; but the ery of glory, of admir- 
ation, or of love, which he raises towards the 
Creator, does not perish on his passing from the 
earth; it re-ascends, it resounds from age 
to age in the ear of the Almighty, like the re- 
flection of his own magnificence. It is the only 
thing in man which is wholly divine, and which 
he can exhale with joy and pride. [tis an homage 
to him to whom homage alone is due—the In- 
finite Being.”’ (Lamartine. 





THE TRUE TEST OF SOUND DOCTRINE. 


(Extracts.—Conciluded. | 


Fatuer. Over the entire sphere of Health, 
moueover, the Gospel asserts its jurisdiction. 
What else can be inferred from the words of the 
Beviews “I woe cick and yo vieited me !"’ 

Oar relations, specifically, ta the bed of sick- 
ness, are entited to a commanding prominence in 
the exertions which we are here required to 
make. We are certainly to do what we can to 
secure for the sick the sympathy and assistance 
their necessities demand. But we are to remem- 
ber that here as elswhere the Gospel is a scheme 
of redemption, designed and adapted to restore 
man to the free and vigorous use of the powers 
and resources of his nature. He, and he only, 
visits the sick according to the standard now be- 
fore us, who himself obeys and commends to oth- 
ersthe laws of Health; and this habitually, earnest- 
ly, conscientiously. His example and his words 
are adapted, not only to bring relief to the di- 
seased, but to banish sickness from the human 
family.—lt is high time, however, to advert to 
the bearing which the standard before us has on 


a broader or a narrower seale. 
Son. Politics, dear Father, politics! Could 
the Saviour, in describing our relations to the fi- 
nal judgement, advert to such a matter? Ac- 
tivity here, I have heard grave divines contempt- 
uously dispose of as ‘‘ dabbling in dirty waters.’ 
Faruer. Another day will show how well- 
advised aod faithful they have been amidst the 
duties which their relations to civil government 
impose upon them. We cannot visit the prison 
without stepping into the sphere of Politics. 
And what shail we say of the slave? May he 
not be described with heart-breaking emphasis as 
a prisoner’ Can we come to his relief without 
asserting for his benefit the rights he is entitled 
to? Itis only by vindicating Human Rights— 
by honoring the claims of Justice—by cherish- 
ing the spiritof Philantaropy—by rendering ev- 
ery where and every way to our fellows their 
dues—it is only through obedience to the law of 
Order—by doing our utmost to bring every man 
and every thing into its proper place throughout 
the entire sphere of Politics, that we can come 
to the assistance of the prisoner in any sense, at 
all worthy of the scheme of Redemption. 
Son. You adverted to our political responsi- 
bilities on a broader seale. I would gladly un- 
derstand you. 
Faturrx. The principles by which individu- 
als are to be controlled in their mutual inter- 
course with each other, are adapted to the family 
of nations amidst their mutual relations and re- 
sponsibilities. We are bound nationally to treat 
a foreign nation as we are individually bound 
to treat a stranger, who may be brought into 
our presence’. 
Son. Why, then, our relations to Mexico, 
as well as to the various tribes of Africa, are 
here brought into the account and provided for. 
Both the one and the other we are bound to re- 
gard fraternally—to contribute as best we can to 
their welfare. The patriotism which, at the bid- 
ding and in behalf of one’s native land, inflicts 
injustice on any foreign people, is at war then 
with the genius of Christianity—is unnatural, 
false, detestable—a sentiment which, however 
cherished, manifested, eulogised, is unworthy of 
a human bosom. My dear Father, I do not 
wonder that the loud religionists around us ac- 
cuse you of lacking spirituality. All such mat- 
ters, they decry as too carnal for them to think 
upon—much more to make conscience of. They 
are for frames and feelings—for tacies and 
agonies—carrying them far away from the nat- 
ural Present and introducing them into aa arti- 
ficial Future. And the more they are thus af- | 
fected, the loftier are their pretensions and the - 
louder their boasts of spirituality. 
Farner. J know it. The spirituality thus 
to be described is as worthless, nay, mischiev- 
ous, as it iscommon. What element does it 
contain, which may not belong to the flesh, ua- 
det any form however gross? We were noe 
hither for higher purposes, surely, than ne wore 
in emotions of whatever ons wings 
er occasioned. Listen, my dear Son. an % 
advert to any thing in the whole compass 0 
ivitual than the idea of Justice 
thought more spiritu : 
—than the law of Order—than Good-will, un- 
der its various modifications. Are we not spir- 


trol? Just to the extent that we obey the law 
of Order, reverence the authority of Justice, 
give expression to Good-will in the various 
in which we may exert ourselves? How 
nn we deserve to be regarded as spiritual at 


Son. Such a spirituality, my Father, I see, 
has life and substance in it—eannot fail, wher- 
ever it may be manifested, to open the way for 
“‘ glory to God, peace on earth, good to 
mankind,”’ 

Farser. And thus to secure the objects of 
our Saviour’s mission—{ may well demand, how 
else than amidst the relations of the Present— 
how else than in laboring honestly and earnestly 
and habitually to promote the genera] welfare, 
where the present necessities of mankind are 
universally and always to be provided for—how 
else than in acting well our parts, doing justly, 
loving mercy and walking humbly with our God, 
in the very sphere of responsibility, where we 
have now been taking these few observations 
can we form what may deserve to’ be called 
character? That, can we do by sailing off into 
an artificial Futare, plunging into scenes which 
ing Sosines te oo Seon eotopsoanmene 
ing ourselves up toa ity - 
jects which our own excited brains had created? 
And this, while contemptously neglecting the 
every-day and every-where duties of the life 
which the Creator had endowed us with? Char- 
acter can only be formed and matured amidst 
our actual relation—in doing right earnestl 
what the present necessities of mankind oad 
In the truest, best, most effective service which they 
render the Saviour on the one hand, and in the 
most marked neglect, contempt and abuse which 
they throw upon Him on the other, mankind gen- 
erally act without a conscious reference to Him. 
Him, we have in His subjects and representa - 
tives ; through them we gain access to His pres- 
ence and subserve His designs. In the domes- 
tic circle, He is worshipped or despised, through 
the regard which is paid to every wise and faith- 
ful parent. 

In our relations to mankind, we may exert 
ourselves to maintain the claims of Justice and 
Philanthropy. Just so far as we do this cordial- 
ly and earnestly, just so far are we occupied with 
the service of the Saviour. The claims which 
we thus yield to and honor, proceed from his 
throne, and are asserted, are urged by His lips. 
In doing justtly and loving mercy, we listen to 
His voice and bow before His throne none the 
less for being all unaware that we are occupied 
with His worship. The good and effective ser- 
vice we are thus rendering Him, He will none 
the less graciously accept or richly reward, be- 
cause we set up no high claims to sanctity—had 
no “ experience’’ in this thing to publish—did 
not even regard ourselves as religious. 

It is, again very common for men to do hom- 
age to the Devil in the very acts and exercises 
which they boast of as eminently Christian. 
Their very religion is little else than devil-wor- 
ship in disguise. It is directly or indirectly the 
occasion of injustice and inhumanity. It gives 
its countenance to dreamy indolence, to ostenta- 





inflated passion, to various forms of overreach- 
ing. to self-indulgence, to oppression. It ech- 
oes the voice and sanctifies the absurdities of 
fashion. It honors the pretensions of all sorts of 
quackery. It shelters and defends the grossest 
abuses. In letters, politics, commerce, it up- 
holds arrangements which are flagrantly in con- 
flict with the laws of our existence and the prin- 
ciples of the Divine Government. In the mean- 
timé, it has frames and feelings and experience 
in great abundance—it sheds many tears and of- 
fers long prayer8 and makes loud professions. 
And these it reckons on as an acceptable Christ- 
ian ifice—as an offering which the Saviour 
will graciously reward. But what have we all 
in this bat devil-worship? The influences which 
are thus exerted go to uphold his usurped throne 
—the results which are thus produced are to be 
reckoned among the trophies of his cunning and 
violence. It is thus that food is withheld from 
the hungry and clothing from the naked—it is 
thus that disease under a thousand forms is ia- 
duced or aggravated—it is thus that multiplied 
ways are opened for oppression—it is thus that 
nations are brought into deadly conflict with 
each other. It is thus then, that service is 
done, that worship is offered to the devil. The 
persuasion, that in all this the claims of the Sa- 
viour are honored, will not at all affect the qual- 
ity of what I have thus attempted to.describe. 
Devil-worship is devil-worship, and nothing else, 
under whatever profession and with whatever 
hopes it may be rendered. To be unjust and 
misanthropic, is to spurn the Saviour, in despite 
of the frames -and feelings and glowing experi- 
ences, which may embellish and commend such 
hateful qualities. 

Son. We are not, then, to judge here more 
than elsewhere by ‘‘appearances.”” May not 
some of our fellows speak ill of what they take 
to be the Saviour while they are His fervent wor- 
shippers and effective servants’ His name as 
commonly spelt and explained may be a false 
symbol. By this may they not be misled? And 
thus from a heart-felt regard for his real charac- 
ter and designs may turn away with aversion 
from the false representations of the one and 
the other, by which they may have been em- 
barrassed? And then, again, thay not others 
eulogize the Saviour word-wise, who deed-wise 
trample on His authority and resists His claims * 
Fatuer.—Calling Him Lord, Lord, while re- 
fusing to obey His commandst Alas, how fre- 
quently are we not forced to witness what you 
thus advert to! What numbers are not eager 
and loud in asserting His divinity—in ascribing 
to Him the divinest honors, who sacrifice His 
authority to what they know to be a corrupt gen- 
eral sentiment! And some few may be found, 








| who, while in words they deny His. divinity, in 


deeds, in subserving the designs of Redemption, 
affectionately, giatefully, earnestly emphatically 
acknowledge it. And as in the one case and in 
the other, every thing depends upon character, 
the results of the one or the other must be per- 
manent. Character is imperishable, with what- 
ever it may essentially involve. Hence, one 
class of our fellows must go into everlasting 
punishment, and the other into life eter- 
nal. 
Son.—But, my Father, what as we cast our 
eyes over Christendom are we to think of the 
current religion? When brought to the test,by 
which the Human Family must be tried in the 
final day, in what estimation must it be held? 
To what measure of respect and confidence may 
it be entitled ? , i 
Fatuer.—A most significant inquiry, which 
can hardly fail, if candidly and thoroughly ex- 
amined, to open the way for mournful conclu- 
sions. How much in Great Britain has the 
Christianity prevalent there contributed to such 
reeults,as the standard by which it must be tried, 
implies and provides for! Upon the objects it 
is engrossed with, it lays out treasures to an al- 
most incalculable amount. arte ry malti- 
: imposing agencies— ngs into re- 
ar are varrogs a large resources. It affects 
to be intent on the salvation of the Human Fam- 


tily, and repeats often and with great solemnity, 


lieable to its responsibilities, the words of 
the! se when about to go up to His native 
heavens—‘‘Go ye into all the world and 
the Gospel to every creature.’’ At a great ex- 
pense and with imposing ceremonies, it sends its 
messengers under sacred names to rage tp 
—to remote countries—to the 
Gospel, which it describes with great emphasis 
as essential to the salvation of the human spirit. 
And yet in England, itself, wh 
doing—-what does it propose 





itual just to the extent that we yield ourselves 





degree, to tne difficulty they experienced im stri- 


up awidst 


the relations we sustain to their con- . 


lion, to extravagance, to pampered appetite and 
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nal intercourse with foreign nations! Alas, 
alas,what? In the midst of the costly and showy 
monuments which this Gospel has erected, and 
which it boastfully points at as trophies of its 
power and proofs of its divinity, working men, 
skilful and faithful, score upon score, cannot 
find bread for their repay re. or clothes for 
their shivering limbs! ide-wasting disease 
under various types and of the most malignant 
tendencies prevail. Myriads of men, women 
and children, under the name of operatives, are 
reduced to alevel with mere machinery. War 
has been waged upon a remote country to force 
opium down the throats of “strangers.” And 
in our own coantry, what has the same Gospel, 
as heré proclaimed, effected in the dizection to 
which the standard under hand looks? Here 
we have oppressed operatives and down-trodden 
slaves—here we have armies raised and battles 
fought to cripple and crush and destroy impotent 
and ill-guided strangers—far and wide to extend 
the evils and multiply the monuments of servi- 
tude. 

Son.—But, dear Father, the teachers and ad- 
herents of the prevalent religion, both here and 
there, profess to be opposed to such enormities, 
and often “cry out’? against them. They are 
‘tas much opposed”’ to poverty and sickness and 
war and slavery ‘‘as any body.”’ All such 
evile they very confidently assure us will disap- 
pear, when the Gospel, which they proclaim, 
shall be generally received. 

Fatraer.—Such things, [ know, are often on 
their lips. ‘They say,’’ but what do they! 
Word-wise, they are opposed to the poverty 
which with bony hand is crashing multitudes 
around them, while, practically, they maintain 
such habits as are its natural occasion! Their 
Gospel is designed for some artificial future— 
an abstract affair—less substantial and significant 
than mist and moonshine ; their Gospel is des- 
igned for an artificial future, and leaves the pre- 
gent to stagger along under the pressure of mul- 
tiplied evils, according to ability. They are too 
busy with what they call soul-saving, to exert 
themselves to provide food for the hungry, clo- 
thing for the naked, deliverance for the oppress- 
ed. The salvation they proclaim is quite con- 
sistent with injustice and absurdity and misery ! 

Son.— Words against Deeds, I confess are 
emptier than wind. How, then, do you regard 
the prevalent Christianity! is it according to 
your best convictions essentially true ;—on the 
whole worthy of our confidence and support, 
notwithstanding the defects by which it 1s un- 
deniably and lamentably married ! Or is it **ano- 
ther Gospel ?’’ Such inquiries, 1 cannot but urge 
with all earnestness, as I perceive they have a 
bearing altogether vital on my responsibilities 
and welfare. 

Faruer.—And with all earnestness must I 
attempt to frame ananswer. Amidst the monu- 
ments of the current religion I have lived from 
my infancy. I was early taught to regard it 
with confidence and reverence. In my youth, 
I availed myself of its agencies and influences, 
and professed with what is generally reckoned 
sincerity to be a believer in its doctrines. | put 
myself under the restraints it imposes ; and hop- 
ed for a participation in the salvation it promis- 
es. After the usual training 1 entered the pul- 
pit; and was habitually listened to with as large 
a measure of attention and respect as my most 
favored fellows. I was repeatedly selected from 
among them to occupy in the ecclesiastical 
sphere, positions, which were adapted to gratify 
anything like ambition, still alive and astir with- 

in me. Nothing oceurred in my religious rela- 
tions, apart from the principles which my best 
convictions constrained me to honor, to mortify 
and fret me. No neglect, no disappointment 
occurred to sour my feelings—over which I 
might brood in discontent. I have however, I 
will not say with what reluctance and sorrow, 
gradually been led to renounce and abandon it, 
as an absurd and pernicious superstition. Oth- 
erwise I could not do without denying the Bi- 
ble and waging war on Nature—without as- 
sailing anc strangling everything Human in my 
besom. Otherwise | could not do without of- 
fering up everything Manly within me, indivi- 
dually and socially, as a saciifice to some pop- 
ular demon. Otherwise I could not do without 
renouncing Christianity—without spurning 4 
crucified Saviour —without planging headlong 
into the depths of Infidelity. Here therefore ig 
my relations to the currect religion, | take my 
position ; here at whatever expense—at all ha- 
zards must maintain it. | invite my children as 
linvite others to take the same position and 
maintain it, faithfully. ‘*Come to Christ,’’ the 
Christ of the Gospel, who weleomed exhaust- 
ing labors and deadly aguniesin maintaining the 
Divine Authority—in honoring His allegiance to 
the Eternal Throne ;—Come to Christ by iden- 
tifying yourselves with Him in the Enterprise, 
which brought Him into the midst of the Ho- 
mao Family ; by joining Him in His aims and 
methods—in His toils and sufferings. Go with 
Him in His walks of usefulness—to Gethsemane 
and Calvary. With him, exert yourselves to 
seek and to save that which was lost;—to res- 
tore Mankind and thus all things around them to 
a natural condition ;—to raise Eatth to Heaven 
and bring down Heavento Earth. Let those, 
who dare, ‘‘climb up some other way”—confide 
in some other Christ—float down the stream of 
the general sentiment, leaving the world in a 
worse condition, than they found it, and abide the 
conseq uences ! 
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PURE AND UNDEFILED RELIGION. 


It is the declaration of the apostle James, 
‘*that pure religion and undefiled before God 
and the Father is this,—To visit the fatherless 
and widows in their affliction, and to keep him- 
self unspotted from the world.” 

Active goodness and purity of life,—this ac- 
cording to an apostle is religion. This, for its 
excellence, he compares (as the force of the 
original words ‘* pure and undefiled ’’ express- 
es,) with those precious stones which are clear, 
transparent, beautiful and rare. Other religions, 
of which there are many in the world, are like 
those crystals which are more or less clouded 
and opaque, or which have some dark substance 
in them, or they resemble those worthless stones 
which are trodden under foot. They are partly 
true, and partly false, and some are altogether 
false. Only one is pure and undefiled ; this is 
Christiahity—the religion of active goodness 
and purity of life—the religion of Jesus 
Christ—that which he taught, and exemplified in 
his life, and which his apostles preached. 

The first branch of religion, as described by 
St. James, will be the subject of consideration 
in the present article. 

To visit the fatherless and widows in their af- 
fliction, expresses in general the duty of benev- 
olence. Inthe primitive daily ministration to 
supply the wants of the needy, the principal 
class, as we learn from the sixth chapter of the 
Acts of the Apostles, were widows. And wid- 
ows with their fatheiless families, how numer- 
ous they are stil! Count them up in any com- 
munity, and one will be surprised to find 80 ma- 
ny. ‘They may not in every instance need di- 
rect pecuniary aid, because a kind Providence 

may have blessed some with every abundance ; 
or profitable employment may have been furn- 
ished, in which their industry is svufficient to 
provide the necessaries of life. But still there 
will be many whose families must suffer without 
direct pecuniary aid, and be destitute if not of 
the necessaries, at least of the comforts of life, 
unless they receive of the abundance of others. 
Individual sympathy and good will, and social at- 
tentions, they will never cease to need. About 
that hearth where a husband and father shall no 
more come, there is a loneliness which the visits 
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of a friend, especially of sympathizing woman, 
may cheer, though it cannot wholly dispel. Vis- 
it them to help by counsel in respect to the best 
disposal of their families. Visit them, to show 
the fatherless ones that there are those about 
them who care for them, the knowledge of 
whose affectionate interest may be a motive to 
supply in part the presence of a father, and en- 
courage them todo well. Visit them, to do that 
service in preparing the children for some active 
pursuit in life, which a father would have done. 
How often might the listening ear hear the lan- 
guage of a mother’s heart, in no spirit uf com- 
plaint indeed, but of deep sorrow, that her poor 
children have no father to see to them! Be 
fathers to the fatherless so far as to ask what 
you can do in their behalf, and to do the good 
which will suggest itself to one’s mind, when 
he asks himself what he can do. 

The widow and fatherless, though a large 
class, are not the only class of the needy. 
There are some homes in reality more desolate 
than those which are made so by being bereav- 
ed of husband and father. There are children 
to whom their father dead would be a greater 
blessing than their father living. Better that 
that hearth be made solitary through the death 
of the father who comes nightly home bringing 
with him the furies of intemperance, than that 
he himself make it solitary by diiving his child- 
ren from it in fear. Better, that a father were 
dead than live to corrupt his children by his vices. 
Visit these worse than fatherless and widows, 
and do it, if possible, by reclaiming the 
father and restoring him to his right mind as 
their natural protector and guardian. 

There are families which are afflicted by sick- 
ness that subjects them to daily expenses they 
are unable to meet, and, when health returns, 
they go forth oppressed by debts to employment 
whuse wages are sufficient to provide them with 
searcely more than bare subsistence. They go 
forth with an embittered as well as heavy spirit, 
in which what was otherwise designed to purify 
their hearts, becomes the occasion of hardening 
them. Visit and provide for the families of the 
destitute sick. Become the providing minister 
of Providence to relieve them from discuurage- 
ment both when sick, and when they shall go 
forth in health to labor again. 

True benevolence is limited in its walks only 
by bounds which it cannot pass, it stops short only 
of objects beyond its reach. It gives wherever 
it can extend a helping hand. Like Howard, or 
Elizabeth Fry, it visits the prisoner and makes 
that unhappy man the object of kind attentions. 
Or, like another remarkable woman, it goes thro’ 
the length and breadth of the land, visiting those 
worse than prisoners’ cells where the insane 
have been confined, takes the guage of their be- 
fore unmeasured sufferings, explores the hidden 
recesses of human woe, sees man and woman in 
their most hideous transformation into beasts, 
and appeals to society to redeem the outcasts 


‘sons tu be a part of their Christianity. They 
may consider it too subordinate a part; they 
may attach too little importance to personal prac- 
tical righteousness ; they may even put in jeop- 
ardy their salvation by relying on the merits of 
another, through his sufferings being considered 
acceptable in place of their own righteousness ; 
— (our Savior says, ‘‘Except your righteousness 
exceed”—) bat acknowledging as they do the 
fact of Christ’s Divine Mission, and, in words, 
the obligation of his precepts, and that the Fath- 
er whom he reveals is the very God of heaven 
and earth, we feel that to call the Christianity 
which prevails, ‘‘ an absurd and pernicious su- 
perstition,’’ would be to lead men to throw away 
treth along with their errors. 

It is to be considered, moreover, that the er- 
roneous notions, which in multitudes are a per- 
nicious superstition, are the furm in which vital 
truths present themselves to the minds of many, 
and prove efficacious. ‘That is, (as we believe,) 
there are many true Christians to whom the love 
of God and the love of Christ appear in connex- 
ion with a vicarious atonement, and it is this love 
which awakens love in their own hearts to God 
and Christ, and to man. Howard, and Eliza- 
beth Fry, and Sarak Martin, believed in such an 
atonement, and relied on it for salvation, and, 
influenced by the love which it awakened in 
them, they gave themselves to patient continu- 
ance in well doing ; they went about doing good, 
in the steps of Jesus: their Master. But with 
many others, nay, with the greater portion of 
professors of religion, we believe that the same 
tenet holds the place practically of an absurd 
and pernicious superstition, and that much of 
the preaching contributes to perpetuate its reign. 
It is brought out along with other kindred dog- 
mas so prominently, especially in what are called 
‘“revivals of religion,’’ that it casts into the 
shade admitted truths—truths whose vitality, 
can alone save the soul, and without the distinct 
apprehension of which not even a Howard or Ladd 
would have been what they were—truths which 
were received also by a Channing and a Ware, 
and were to them the living bread from heaven 
—truths which are not the differentia of denomi- 
nations, including the Universalist and the Uni- 
tarian, but which are the great integrals in 
which all] true Christians agree. 





THEODORE PARKER AND THE LOUISVILLE 
EXAMINER.—TREATMENT OF SLAYES AT 
THE SOUTH. 


In his recent letter on slavery, Mr. Parker 
has made the following assertions :-— 


‘**Take the mass of slaves together, and an 
abundance of testimony compels the convictiun, 
that they are miserably clad and soffer bitterly 
from hunger . 

Again :— 

‘They are disfigured and mutilated, more by 
the madness of anger, than by the jealous mal- 





Or like Worcester, and Ladd, and Channing, 
and Ware,—names inscribed on tablets in the 
kingdom of heaven never to perish,—and many 

other illustrious philanthropists yet among the 

living, both men and women, it seeks to promote 

reform from sin, from crime, and from every evil. 

It provides a home for the marziner, and gives 

him a ** hope’’ which is “an anchor to the soul 

both sure and steadfast.’ It demards human 

freedom, the inalienable rights of life, liberty, 

‘and the pursuit of happiness, for the slave so 

long deprived of them. It Jabors unweariedly 

to recover the degraded imebriate, and to dry up 

the sources of intemperance. It would rescue 

the young from the temptations to indulge in o=- 

cess, and shut up those gate-ways to ruin thro’ 

which Libertinism now with uoblushing and 

fearless front is leading its victims in triumph. 

{t pleads for the fatherless and widows made eo 
hitherto more by the havoc of the battle-field 
than by all other causes put together, and, in 
the name of the God of peace, and bleeding hu- 
manity, demands that the war-note be sounded 
no mote, and the clang of arms cease to ring 
through the land, and that the weapons of death 
be buried forever out of sight, to make widows 
and orphans no more. All who lead, and all 
who follow, in such service ; all who speak like 
the eminent names above, and all who in their 
more unnoticed sphere respond and co-operate 
according to their means and opportunities, show 
forth that active goodness which is acceptable 
‘* before God even the Father.” 

For it is a God-like service—a work in which 
men most resemble God, and are therefore most 
pleasing tohim. ‘A father of the fatherless 
and a judge of the widow, is God in his holy 
habitation,’°-—such is the name which God in 
his revealed word appropriates to himself. 
And again, ** I vill have merey and not sacri- 
fice,’’—is the language the Son of God quotes 
as most expressive of the spirit both of the 
former Dispensation and of hisown. In such ac- 














employed. He *‘ went about doing good,’”’ and 
in it-he ‘* has left us an example that we should 
follow his steps.’’ It was with reference to 





his mere miraculous power, that he said, “* My 
Father worketh hitherto, and I work.’’ By thus 
working, he proved his divine mission,—his 
claim of being *‘ the Son of God.” By the 


God. We must each one be enabled to say, 
“ My Father worketh hitherto, and I work,’”’— 
or how can we be manifested his children? 





THE TRUE TEST OF SOUND DOCTRINE. 


The remainder of the Pamphlet bearing this 
title we have been obliged to abridge, to bring 
it into convenient compass for the Register. We 
abridged also the concluding part of what we 
took from it week before last. We have en- 
deavored to give the substance. As to the por- 
tions excluded, we confess we were influenced 
also hy not being able to respond to them en- 
tirely in the shape in which they were presented 
by the author, as well as ** ex necessitate Joci.”’ 
The pamphlet as a whole presents great truths, 
and cannot have failed to arrest the reader’s at- 
teution. We take occasion to say, also, that we 
are not yet prepared ‘to call the ‘ prevalent Chris- 
tianity’’ ** an absurd and pernicious supersti- 
tion ’’—as it is called in the concluding para- 
graph published this week. We could not, even 
if Mr. Green had said ‘‘ prevalent ”’ religion, in- 
stead of ‘* prevalent Christianity.”” That many 
of men’s notions of Christianity are “absurd 
and pernicious ;’’ that much of the preaching,— 
such for instance, as that of the particular Ser- 
mon we have lately reviewed,—is ‘‘absurd and 
pernicious superstition,’ we should hesitate to 
deny. But we think that along with these per- 
nicious notions there are entertained truths, 
which may lie dormant indeed, or be impeded in 
their influence by the errors made so prominent, 
but which are acknowledged by these very per- 








tive goodness was our Lord Jesus Christ himself 


such works of goodness, more than to those of 


same works we too must be declared sons of 


ice of revenge, their backs and sides scored with 
the lash, or bruised with the ‘paddle,’ bear 
marks of the violence needful to subdue man- 
tng still smouldering in the ashes of the negro 
slave.’ 


Again :— 

**T he lash is always at hand;—if a slave dis- 
obeys—the whip; if he is idle—the whip; does 
he murmur—the whip;—is he sullen and silent 
—the whip; is the female coy and reluctant—the 
whip.”’ : 

On these extracts the Examiner,—having first 
frankly expressed its desire that nothing should 
be kept back,and that cruelty should be exposed 
wherever practised,—thus remarks,—. 

‘“We believe tho-- ntmoesstClItS, as applied to 
communities, or the general public opinion of the 
South, mistaken—wholly erroneous. Bad men 
—cruel masters—are to be found, and the temp- 
tation of the system to injustice is so strong,that 
the weak and passionate cannot resist it. But, 
as a general rule, slaves are well fed, well clad, 
well cared for, as slaves. ‘The change, as re- 
gards their treatment, within the last fifteen years, 
has been most marked, and the proof of it, not- 
withstanding frequent and glaring exceptions, is 
abundant, and of the highest character. We 
know of no slaves who suffer bitterly, or at all 
from hunger. Jt is an indictable offence in Ala- 
bama, and, we believe in Mississippi, for mas- 
ters to stint their negroes, and we remember 
where several planters in South Carolina, hear- 
ing that a man was hard and stingy, united in 
purchasing food for them, and notifying their 
owners that such baseness would not be tolera- 
ted. Nor are we acquainted with any part of 
the South where it is common to maim, or mu- 
tilate, or mangle the bodies of slaves; of bruis- 
ing them with a ‘paddle’ we never heard. We 
are sure, that such cruelty would not be tolera- 
ted! Indeed, any one who would contrast the 
treatment of plantation negroes in 1830 and in 
1847, or compare the number of those emancipa- 
ted then and now,would admit,not only that the 
change had been great, but that their treatment 
was good. Of Kentucky, of the vast majority 
of slaveholders here we can safely affirm, that 
“it is their aim to make their slaves as comfort- 
able and happy as it is possible, while they are 
slaves.’’ 

The Exam. proceeds to acknowledge that Mr. 
Parker ‘states the ¢heory of slavery correctly;”’ 
that **the logic and the law’’ of slavery is, that 
“it reduces 4 slave to property,” but it says 
that ‘‘when we come to the practice, we find few 
who do not recognize the negro as a man in all 
their intercourse with him.” 


As to the melioration of the condition of the 
slaves, the Examiner is credible authority. Nor 
does the progress of this melioration date its 
commencement only so far back as 1830. We 
remember hearing two elderly and intelligent 
planters conversing together in a hotel in Charles- 
ton, S. C.,in the’winter of 1830, and remarking 
on the great change forthe better in the treat- 
ment of slaves within ten years previous to that 
time. The Examiner furnishes gratifying evi- 
dence, that this work of melioration has not been 
interrupted and destroyed, as not a few have in- 
sisted, by the agitation of the subject here at the 
North. It has gone on—and, we believe, with 
the greater rapidity. Slavery has partaken of 
the ameliorating influences, that have visited the 
prisoner and the outcast—but we must not for- 
get that even the melioration of the prisoner and 
the insane have been brought about by fearless 
discussion, and by exposure of the abominations 
once practised. 


At the best, however, slavery is bad. Strip 
it of its cruelties to the body, place the slave be- 
fore us, sleek and well fed, and kindly treated, 
and it is an abomination still—nay, it moves the 
soul, as with still small voice, more profoundly 
than ever, and awakens a deeper sense of iis un- 
righteousness. 

While there is, however, much kindness in 
the treatment of slaves in many quartersat the 
Soath, there is vast cruelty yet practised in the 
back-woods’ settlements, as we ourselves have 
seen with our own eyes,and heard with our own 
ears, and have had confessed to us from the lips 
of slave owners. And we remember, too, that 
while at a gentleman’s house in Savannah,in the 
year 1831,—himself a slaveholder,—-we were 
taken by him to his study window, and pointed 
to a particular place within sight. ‘Do you see 
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that stable?’ said he. “Yes.” 


“And that|is not this the best way? It is very difficult, at 


out-house!” ‘Yes,’ “There, yesterday morn- | the present time, to discover any such way. If 


ing,”’ said he, “I saw a negro-fellow come into|a minister does not 


speak right out and call 


the yard, and make fast a rope to the stable,and | names, then, some will say, ‘he is withholding 
carry it across to the out-hovse, having previous- | the truth—he is unfaithful,” If he applies truth 
ly attached to it, midway, another rope hanging | in such a way as to make any public measures 
down towards the ground. When he had com- | appear inconsistent with the principles of Chris- 


pleted this preparation, he went into the 


house, | tianity, then, others will say, ‘the is preaching 


and, accompanied by the lady of the house, (a | politics—he is meddling with political partyism, 
widow,) brought out a negro lad, whose wrists | and acting the demagogue.”’ It has come to 


he tied by the rope suspended to the transverse 
one, and then began to put the lash upon the 
lad’s naked back. 1 saw,’’ added my friend. 
with tears gushing from his eyes, “I saw him 
inflict the blows until the boy fainted; when wa- 
ter was thrown upon his face, which revived 
him, and the stripes were renewed. I beheld un- 
til my heart drove me from the window, and I 
could witness no more. And this,” he added, 
“took place here in Savannah. In the very midst 
of the city! And no soul dares take public cog- 
nizance of it !’’ 1 responded to the prayer, which 
1 believe came from the depths of his soul, 
‘Would to God that Slavery were abolished.” 





[The following is from a respected subscriber, 
and we grant him the opportunity of expressing 
his thought. We think he does not take the 
entire idea of Crito; but we leave the latter to 
defend his own position, or recede from it, as he 
shall see cause. ] : 


For the Register. 
PREACHING FEAR. 


Mr. Epiror,—Dear Sir :—Feeling myself, 
with many others, deeply injured by the last ar- 
ticle of **Crito’s,” (Feb. 5,) I trust your sense of 
justice will admit what follows in reply. 

His argument is, that they who preach repen- 
tance, after the manner of the one described, only 
appeal to men’s fears, and ever seek to alarm, 
without trying as they ought, other and more 
powerful motives to persuade men to become 
Christians. Now for many years,I have been in 
attendance upon the ministry of those who preach 
repentance like the one referred to, though, per- 
haps, not as earnesily and eloquently; not merely 
in one circumscribed section, but in all parts of 
these United States except the South And 1 can 
truly say, I never have heard such appeals from 
the love and mercy of God, to win men from sin 
to holiness, as from those preachers who do not 
fail to reiterate the solemn words of Jesus, 
‘Except ye repent ye shall all likewise perish.” 
With tears streaming from their eyes have they 
described the Jove znd mercy of God,in language 
that might have moved a heart of stone. Bat 
‘**Crito’’ says, the ‘Gospel means glad tidings,’ 
and therefore we should not preach terror. Who 
knows best about this, “Crito’’ or Juhn the Bap- 
tizer' he who came to prepare the way for the 
Gospel. Did not he know what that was which 
he came to announce? It was his vivid view of 
**the wrath to come’ which led him to preach 
*‘repentance,”’ as a dying man to dying men 
with such burning, moving eloquence, that all 
classes took the alarm, even the self-righteous 
Pharisee and the infidel Sadducee, and both city 
and country flocked down to be baptized of him 
in Jordan. 

I know not how it is possible for any one to 
use stronger language to inspire terror than is 
found in the Bible, or more terrific imagery for 
that purpose than the Savior himself has done. 
If any one doubts whether there is terror in the 


Gospel or not, let them read the parable of the 
srcu wan and Lazaros; also the description of 


the general judgment, where the vile are to be 
separated from the pure, and to hear those fear- 
ful words, **Depart ye cursed,”’ &c. Let them 
listen to the truthful, moving words of our Sa- 
vier, as he talks about ‘‘the gnawings of the un- 
dying worm, and of the fire that shall never be 
quenched.”’ 

Agaic,—*‘He that believeth on the Son hath 
everlasting life, and he that believeth not the 
Son shall not see life; but the wrath of God 
abideth on him.” 


By what right, ‘hen, does ‘‘Crito” say, that 
is not gospel preaching which is delivered in 
gospel words; and when it is directed to the 
same part of man’s nature as that to which our 
Savior appealed ! 


Surely he must have read his Bible to very 
little purpose, if he has not observed, how from 
Genesis to Revelation, God continually appeals 
to men’s fears as well as to his hopes. Hecon- 
stantly says—de this and thou shalt live; trans- 
gress, and without repentance thou shalt as 
surely die. He appeals, offers motives to reach 
every part of man’s soul, to move to right ac- 
tion. 


Probably no preacher was ever more success- 
ful than the apostle Pau!, and does not he say— 
**Knowing therefore the ferror of the Lord, we 
persuade men.” In his first sermon to that 
learned and intellectual audience, which sur- 
rounded him on Mars’ hill,was not “‘repentance”’ 
his theme? But let no one suppose from what 
I have said above, that I do not consider the gos- 
pel good news, glad tidings of great yoy. I do. 
But to whom?! It is only to those who repent, 
who believe, who with humble hearts accept of 
the terms upon which salvation is offered. Far 
better would it have been for him who despises 
and rejects it, that its blessed invitations had 
never sounded in his ears. For while to some, 
it shall prove like Jacob's ladder, as that by 
which they shall aseend to heaven ; to others, it 
shall only prove as a mill stone, te sink them 
deeper in perdition. ‘Towards the close of his 
article, “Crito”’ says in substance—that the fear 
of punishment has never yet made an hooest 
man, or a Christian, and never will or can. To 


this bioad assertion, it is enough to say that God |in of the Boston Steamer, were three or four on 


declares,—‘‘The fear of the Lord is the begin- 
ning of wisdom.”’ Furthermore, I have heard 
hundreds of as good men and true as the world 
has ever seen, declare publicly, that it was the 
Sear of the torments of hell which led them to 
“repent,” and turn their feet to the testimonies 
of the Lorg. I am conscious this was true in my 
own case. 


Respectfully yours, H.C. A. 





For the Register. 
PREACHING POLITICS—MATHER BYLES. 


It is hard pleasing every body—indeed, he 
who sets out to please every body will be very 
likely to please nobody, not even himself. Min- 
isters of the Gospel are servants of Christ, and 
do not, I suppose, aim to please men, nor do 
they aim todisplease them. Their object is, or 
should be, to declare and apply the truth as it is 
in Jesus. But there are a great variety of ways 
in which the truth may be declared. Some of 
these ways are calculated to give offence, and 


others are not. If the plain truth and the whole | God interdicting  parent’s walking in the green 
trath can be so declared as not to give offence, | fields and having an hour’s cheerful conversation 


that, in some places, that a fninister cannot pray 

that ‘wars and fightings may cease,”’ without 

being accused of meddling with politics; and on 

the other hand, if he does not denounce the 

Mexican war and all its advocates in good set 

terms, then he is “adumb dog, and a traitor to 

Christ.”’ : 

A minister may preach politics without 

preaching what is called politics in the news- 

papers. The politics of the day is little else 
than the art of electioneering. True politics is 
a part of ethics—it is a subject of far greater 
extent and importance than the mass of loud- 
talking political partizans imagine. Few cler- 
gymen, perhaps, feel themselves qualified for 

going into the depths of political science after 
the manner of statesmen. They may, however, 
apply Christian truth to public measures with- 
out possessing statesmanlike knowledge, and 
yet not preach politics in the too common 
tacceptation of the word. Most men think 
they undersand politics much better than 
their minister. They are glad, however, to 
have their minister preach politics, if he will 

take their own side of the question. Mather 
Byles was asked why he did not preach politics? 
His answer was—‘‘In the first place, I do not 
understand politics; in the second place, you all 
do, every man and mother’s son of you; in the 
third place, you have politics all the week, 
pray let one day in seven be devoted to religion; 
in the fourth place, I am engaged in a work of 
infinitely greater importance; give me any sub- 
ject to preach on of more consequence than the 
truths I bring to you, and | will preach it on the 
next Sabbath.’’ w. 





For the Register. 


KENNEBUNK PARISH. 


Mr. Epvitor. The Editors of the Eastern 
Argus and Boston Post have lately set out in a 
tirade against the Rev. Mr. Tenney, minister of 
the first parish in this town, and all for what? 
why forsooth, because he had the boldness and 
christian independence to read Gov. Briggs’ 
proclamation for a day of thanksgiving, instead 
of Gov. Dana’s. 


These prints have published several grossly 
insulting and abusive articles respecting the 
minister aforesaid, thereby insulting the parish 
elso, setting forth, that, because he could not so 
outrage his conscience as to read Gov. Dana's 
proclamation, such was the feeling agamnst him 
that he was obliged to take his dismission. 

Justice to one highly esteemed for his manly 
and christian independence thus traduced, seems 
to require a statement of facts. 


More than a year since Mr. Tenney reques- 
ted a cdismission from the parish (and that too 
after he had dared to proclaim against slavery, 
and war as inconsistent with christianity, but a 
large majority of the parish by vote requesting 
him to withdraw his resignation he consen- 
ted. 

Some time previous to the publication of Gov. 
Dana’s proclamation, for reasons best known to 
himself, he had concluded to dissolve his connek- 
ion with the parish, by giving them six months 
notice according to agreement when the connex- 
ion was formed, (which agreement was that 
either party should have the privilege of dis- 
solving the connexion by giving six months no- 
tice. Mr. Tenney gave such notice in Decem- 
ber last. 

At a meeting of the members of the church 
(composing a large number of the parish) on 
Sunday last, immediately after divine service, 
(Mr. Tenney being absent from town,) the fol- 
lowing resolution, presented by a member of the 
church, was sustained by almost an unanimous 
vote. 

Whereas our pastor,the Rev.Wm. C. Tenney 
has given notice that his connexion with this 
people as their minister will soon be dissulved 
and whereas this parish by their vote have ac- 
quiesced in such dissolution, 

Resolved, that we the members of this church 
both male and female, would take this occasion to 
express our sincere regret for the causes which 
have led to this result, and would most cheer- 
fully recommend him to any sister church asa 
faithful, upright, and devoted minister of the 
gospel, and one for whom we shall ever cherish 
the highest feelings of regard. 


Such, Mr. Editor, are the facts, and we leave 
it for the public to judge whether the assertion, 
that Mr Tenney was compelled to ask his dis- 
mission in consequence of his not reading Gov. 
Dana’s proclamation, is not got op for the 
purpose of intimidating the clergy from speak- 
ing against the iniquitous war, in which this 


country is aow engaged. 
A Memoer or THE ParisH 


Kennebunk, Feb. 2, 1848. 





For the Register. 


NEW YORK CORRES20NDENCE. 
New York, Feb. i4, 1848. 


THE ORTHODOX SABBATH. 


Among the tracts referred to in my last, 
which I found scattered profusely about the cab- 


the Sabbath and the duty and manner of observ- 
ing it. The writer of one of these papers gives 
a specification of the prevalent modes of dishon- 
oring the day, and among others mentions 
‘walking abroad in the green fields with one’s 
children,’’ and ‘‘holding an hour’s cheerful con- 
versation with one’s family and friends.” The 
parent who is guilty of such things is arraigned 
in this fashion—‘‘Who could bear the respon- 
sibility of such a parent? Who meet the frown 
of an offended God that hangs over him and his 
household! If his Providence does not speak 
out in sudden judgment upon the transgressor— 
if punishment is not executed speedily—yet it is 
sure. Soonerorlater . . . . your social 
relations may be embittered, your hopes crushed, 
your fields blighted, your treasures corrupted, 
your merchandize buried in the sea, or, worse 
than all, the children whom you neglected to re- 
strain, may plant thorns in your bosom, and as 
they rash on to destruction, reproach you with 
being the cause of it.” ‘ 
Now I should very much like to know where 
these tract writers and publishers find a law of 
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with his family and friends. I should be glad 
to be informed where they find a divine denunci- 
ation against these things. If, as is doubtless 
the case,they have derived fromthe O.T. their no- 
tions of the proper manner of observing the Sab- 
bath, then it seems to me, they should also have 
insisted upon the same penalty for neglect, 
which was, not the kind of judgments denounced 
in the tracts, but a literal stoning to death of 
the offender. 

I do nos think, however, that even the Leviti- 
cal code, stringent and minute in its prohibitions 
as it was, ever contemplated punishing a man for 
taking his children into the ‘green fiel®,’’ or 
even for having an ‘‘hour’s cheerful conversa- 
tion with his family and friends.” But probably 
the tract written thought the spirit of the Mosa- 
ic law justified his specifications. But he cer- 
tainly had no right to blot out the penalty, and 
substitute one of his own invention. I think we 
have a right to insist that those who maintain 
the present binding force of the law of Moses in 
regard to the manner of keeping the Sabbath, 
shall be held also to the maintenance of the pen- 
alty as fixed by him, i. e., stoning to death. At 
any rate, if they cannot succeed in inflicting it 
upon others, they might consent to endure it 
when they become offenders themselves. 

This is not the only instance in which our Or- 
thodox brethren have (unconsciously, I suppose) 
invented both the penalty and precept of a law, 
and put the signature of heaven to it, requiring 
all men to hearken and obey, or perish forever. 
It 1s not the first time, and Lam afraid will not 
be the last, in which the traditions of the elders 
have superseded the commandments of God. It 
is not true that any Jaw of God contained in the 
Bible forbids men to hold cheerful*converse with 
‘*their family and friends ” on the Sabbath. It 
is not true that any divine law of the Sabbath 
prohibits our walking in the “green fields,” and 
of course there is no divinely threatened penalty 
against these things. On the contrary, the law 
of reason, of common sense, and of human na- 
ture would seem to indicate that both these prac- 
tices are highly becoming and salutary. I can 
hardly imagine a more improving exercise to the 
mind and heart than that of taking one’s chil- 
dren and leading them abroad where they can 
behold the manifold proofs of the divine wisdom 
and goodness in the flowers and herbage of the 
flelds ; and from my heart I pity the man who 
can walk amid these proofs with an apprehen- 
sion that he is dishonoring God or his ordinan- 
ces. And not less to be pitied is the man whose 
conscience forbids him to gather his family about 
him for the purpose of cheerful conversation on 
the Sabbath. What must be his ideas of the di- 
vine character, if he conceives of him as capable 
of frowning a father down to hell, and following 
his family from one generation to another with 
his wrath and curse, for the crime of an hour’s 
cheerful intercourse on the Sabbath day ! 

What vast pains our Orthodox friends take to 
make the Sabbath a day of gleom and melan- 
choly, of darkness and mourning. No wonder 
that the free, glad spirit of childhood revolts 
from such teachings and discipline. No wonder 
that when they become their own masters they 
so often break away from the unnatural re- 
straints imposed upon their youthful minds, and 
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a dismission. _He was dismissed, and, as he 
was not on the whole a popular preacher, he 
never afterward had an opportunity for settling 

in the same profession, on terms that he thought 

fit to accept. 

Ri: Supplying vacant parishes for some time, 

went into trade; but in this he was not suc- 

cessful, as, aftera few years, he had the calami- 
ty of having his store borned, in consequence of 
which he lost nearly jj his property. After 
this he removed to the town of Heath, and final- 

ly took up his residence on & farm in one of the 

Most remote and retired parts of that secluded 


‘own, where he spent the last thiny years of hi 
life, excepting fourteen months A | i ng 


the close, 


which were passed with a daughter in Milton, 


his native town, / 
Mr. Tucker, though often facetious, and ford 

of anecdote, was, as we have good reason to be- 

lieve, vitally serious and devout. Through the 

whole of life he was a constant attendant on. 
public worship, and continued to bow before the 
domestic altar with as much punctuality and ap- 

parent devotion, as if he had been still in the 

ministry; which we regret cannot be said of all 
who relinquish that sacred profession. In his 
early years he was what was called an Armeni- 
an, and, with the progress of light, he became, 
like many others, a firm believer in the personal 
unity of God. He was averse,however,to all di- 
visions in Churches and Christian Societies, 

which were not in a sense indispensable to the 

enjoyment of Christian rites and privileges, 

His constant labor for thirty years was to heal 

the divisions, by which so many small societies 
were rendered still smaller; and to affect this re- 
union, he was willing to sacrifice much of per- 
sonal preference and feeling. Unable, however, 
to attain the object for which he had long striv- 
en, he put himself to much inconvenience, even 

under the infirmities of old age, to attend 

public worship where he could rely on acordial 

reception. 

Mr. Tucker was remarkable for his social feel- 
ings, and he would not only rejoice with those 
who rejoiced in the lower sense of that phrase, 
but was ready to contribute to the joy of others 
by personal efforts. He was a kind-hearted 
man. This was particularly manifest in his own 
family. It was affecting to witness, when ar- 
rived at an age of great infirmity, the assiduity 
with which he attended on his wife, who was 
still more infirm than he, both in body and mind. 
He was never weary in his affectionate care, 
though continued from month to month, and 
from year to year, till the object of his affection 
needed it no more, 

Mr. T. was himself an affecting instance of 
human decay for several years before the close 
of life. His limbs, once remarkably athletic, 
became feeble and tottering, and his memory 
failed from one degree to ano ther, till it was too 
feeble to prevent his asking the same question 
several times in the course of an hour. I am 
credibly informed, however, that a revival of his 
mental powers manifested itself about four weeks 
before his death,which bore no small resemblance 
to that which occurred in the life of the late 
Judge Howe. Of Judge H. it may be recollec- 
ted that, on the last night of his life, the arrival 
of some friends from a distance roused hia from 





“ever afterwards associate with the name of the 
Sabbath all that is oppressive, tedious and hate- 
ful. 

One of the evil effects of classing innocent acts 
with flagrant sins is the destruction of all moral 
distinctions, Orthodox teaching exhibits God as 
inflicting the awful) punishment of hell for pleas- 
ant conversation and walking in the fields on the 
Sabbath, that is due to the worst crimes; and if 
there is no more danger in lying, cheating ,steal- 
ing, murdering, than in Sunday walking and 
conversation, the conclusion is quite natural that 
there is no more criminality, or rather it will be 
doubted if any thing is criminal or punishable. 
Or to adopt the sentiment of the Prince of Teach- 
ers, persons who are accustomed to strain at 
gnats soon acquire a dextrous facility in swal- 
lowing camels. Hence it happens, too often 
for the reputation or health of the church, that 
individuals who would not on any account 
laugh en the Sabbath, or engage in cheerful con- 
versation with their families, or walk in the 
green fields, will yet on other days allow them- 
selves in avarice, extortion, pride, covetousness, 
and even rejoice in the trick and cunning which 
enables them to get the advantage of their neigh- 
bors. ‘The gloom and austerity, the sanctimo- 
niousness of speech and counienance which they 
were on the Sabbath, is in atonement for the 
guile and dishonesty of their week day lives. 

I sometimes wish that many of our Orthodox 
congregations had no other teaching than such 
as nature gives in the green fields, the majestic 
forests, the glorious floods and streams, and the 
magnificent heavens. There they might unlearn 
at length something of the narrowness, bigotry, 
and gloom which less intelligent, less expanded 
teachers know nothing of. There might they 
see and feel that ‘‘a thing of beauty is a joy for- 
ever :’’—that the good God, who ,is over all, 
loveth all—that his glory shines in every objeet, 

Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 

Glows in the stars and blossoms in the trees,” 
and proclaims that joy and praise are a more ac- 
ceptable worship than gloom and bigotry can 
ever be. Truly, Criro. 











For the Register. 
EBENEZER TUCKER, ESQ. 


Life and Character of Esenezer Tucker, 
Esq., who died in Milton,Jan. 14, near the close 
of his 85th year. 

Mr. Tucker was too venerable for his age,too 
meritorious in his life and character, and in con- 
sequence of long retirement from public action, 
too little known to the present generation, to be 
allowed to quit the visible scene of things,with- 
out a respectful notice in some of our religious 
journals. He was a graduate from Harvard 
College in the class of 1783. What his standing in 
college was, is unknown to me, butthere is reason 
to believe it was respectable, though probably 
not on a level with such classmates as Harrison 
G. Otis, William Prescott, Ambrose Spencer, 
or Artemas Ward. He commenced his public 
life as a preacher of the Gospel, and was the 
first minister of Gerry, now Phillipston, where 
he was ordained in the autumn of ’88 or ’89, 
Living, as [did at that time, in an adjoining 
town, I frequently heard him preach, and such 
was the seriousness of his matter and manner, 
and such his method of composition, that, after 
the lapse of nearly sixty years, 1 have a more 
distinct recollection of several discourses from 
him, than of almost any other man’s. His sal- 
ary, however, was very small, and, in the be- 
ginning of 99, his increasing expeuses led him 
to ask an increase of salary; which, as the peo- 
ple at that time did not realize how much it cost 
a minister to live, was often equivalent to asking 








the lethargic state in which he had lain for sev- 
eral days, and, after giving particular directions 
concerning his temporal affairs, he turned his 
discourse on the great concerns of the soul, and 
that with an eloquence which had rarely been 
surpassed in his best days, and in a few minutes 
his spirit had taken its flight. Mr. Tucker, it 
is said, came so much to himself, that he called 


| his children and grand-children about him, and 


discoursed for an hour anda half on the right 
use of life, and that with as much order and 
force as he had manifested for many years. 


Such manifestations of mental power, where 
the mind itself seemed nearly extinct, afford, as 
well argued by James Martineau, consoling evi- 
dence that, in such apparent decays, there may 
be no more of real decay than there is in the ra- 





diance of the sun, when concealed from our view 
by impenetrable clouds, In both cases the clouds 
will pass away, and, while the sun remains the 
same, the immortal mind will shine forth with 
an ever-increasing lustre. Blessed thought for 
the true disciple of Jesus, who feels the infirmi- 
ties of age stealing irresistibly, though perhaps 
gently, upon him! an unspeakable solace, too, 
for those who have witnessed the progress and 
consummation of such decays in one near and 
dear to them ! 

« ‘ S. W. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


People’s Journal. For Jan. 1848. Also Howitt’s. 
From Crosby & Nichols. 


These two numbers end Vol. 4th of the former, 
and Vol. 2ndof the latter. The readers of these 
Periodicals are quite numerous in this country, 
and probably the next volume will commence 
with a still larger American circulation. No 
better testimony to their excellence can be pre- 
sented, than the value which is attached to them 
by the most cultivated families, in which the suc- 


cessive numbers are constantly read. 


Cyclopedia of Moral and Religious Anecdotes. By 

Rev. K. Arvine, A. M., Pastor of the Providence 
Church, New York. With an Introduction by Rev. 
Geo. B. Cheever, D. D. A copy from Wiley; 
also, another from Redding & Co. 


This is the first No. of a series which is 
to contain several thousand facts, examples, 
&c., alphabetically arranged. One of the heads of 
the present No. is ‘* aronEMENT,”’ in which an- 
ecdotes are brought forward to confirm the or- 
thodox view of it. Some of the anecdotes are 
good, some bad, and many indifferent. The 
principle on which some of them are based, 
would be as fatal to religion and truth as to ir- 
religion and error. 


A Citizen’s Appeal in regard to the War with Mexico. 
A Lecture, delivered at Lyceum Hall, Lynn, Jan. 
16, 1848. By Charles C. Bhackford. 
This Appeal is one of great force and ability. 
Its statements we feel to be correct ; its analysis of 
the motives that prompted the war, just; its ex- 
hibition of the evils into which the nation is 
breught, not exaggerated ; its warnings faithful 
and timely and needed. The extracts we give 
below will, we trust, lead to inquiry after the 


pamphlet. 


rs ago, when the idea of the 
Par lage Toxes an United States was 
derided by men of all parties, as would be the 
idea of the annexation of Botany Bay,—when 
the Politicians were asleep and saw no signs of 
the approachi evil,—there proceeded from one 
who was rac. Pe by them as a mere Dreamer 
and Theorist, and was directed to stick to his 
trade of preaching from the pulpit, @ word which 
was a voice of pr , 80 literally has it been 
fulfilled. At that time Dr. Channing wrote his 
letter to Henry Clay “On the Annexation of 
the he eninge al ropes, re a teal 
: phoma : , 
and incredulous ears. In this letter he says, “ By 
this act, our country will enter on & career of 
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— 
connenelania war, and crime, and will merit) will find sufficiently attractive to invite and re- 
and incur the punishment a poe one pn tas ward the labor he usually bestows on & pamphlet, 
ing. The seizure of Texas will not stand alone. i cts next week. 
Tewill darken ry future history. It will be on samt 
linked by an iron necessity to long continued The Princess; a Medley. By Alfred ‘Tenn Tews 
deeds of rapine and blood, Texas is a country | ton: Ticknor & Co. 1 pp 168, 16mo. 


conquered 4 be citizens ; and the annexation 


of it to our 
quests, which unless arrested and beaten back 


by a just and kind Providence will only stop at 


the Isthmus of Darien. Henceforth, we must 
Our Eagle wil | The poem is called ‘‘a medley,” we presume, 


cease to cry, peace, peace. O et 
whet, not gorge its appetite on ils first victim; 
and will sauff a more tempting quarry, more al- 
luring blood, in every new region which opens 
southward, To annex Texasds to declare per- 
petual war with Mexico. »Texas is the first 
step to Mexico. The moment we plant our au- 
thority on Texas, the boundaries of these two 
countries will become nominal, will be little more 
than lines on the sand of the sea-shore. Can 
Mexico look without alarm on the approaches of 
this ever-growing tide? Is she prepared to be 
a passive prey? to shrink and surrender without 
astruggle! Is she not strong 10 
not in her fortresses and skill! Strong enough 
to make war a dear and bloody game? Even 
were the dispositions of our government most 
pacific and opposed to encroachment, the annex- 
ation of Texas would almost certainly embroil 
us with Mexico, : 
establishing and making per etual these hostile 
relations with Mexicot Will wars, begun in 


rapacity, carried on so far from the centre of 


the confederation, and of consequence, little 
checked or controlled by Congress, add strength 
to our institutions, or cement our union, or ex- 
. . healthy moral influence on rulers or peo- 
e 
oa conflicts? What limits to the treasures 
which must be lavished on such distant borders? 
What limits to the patronage and power, which 
such distant expeditions must accumulate in the 
hands of the Executive?” 
(Remaieder of extracts next week.) 





Chambers* Miscellany. No. 13. 


Of this Miscellany, it is stated on the covers 


of the present No., that the total number of 


volumes circulated in England has been a mil- 
lion and a quarter. 


Reminiscences of the best Hours of Life for the Hour of 


Death, etc. By Jean Paul Frederick Richter.— 
From Munroe & Co. 


A beautiful 32 mo.; avery gem of literature ; 
a rosary for meditation. ‘* ‘ Give me,’ said Her- 
der to his son as he !ay in the parched weari- 
ness of his last illness, ‘ give me a great thought, 
that I may quicken myself with it.’’’ Here in 
the “ Reminiscences,’’ and in the ‘‘ Flower Pie- 
ces,”’ 
which the soul may go many days without any- 
thing else to sustain it. 





The Westminster Review. Jan. 1848. Am. Ed. Vol 

XXV. No. Il. From T. Wiley, Jr. 

Its table of Contents spreads before the read- 
er, the following articles :—Preservation of 
Food; Aerostation; Bribery at Elections ; 
Animal Instincts ; Occupations of the People ; 
Nelson's Dispatches; Economy of Railway 


Traction ; Popular Colleges ; History and Ex- | 


position of the Currency Question; Foreign 
Literature ; Correspondence ; Editorial and Mis- 
cellaneous Notices. 





The Daguerreotype. Vol Il. NoI. From T. Wiley 
Jr. ; 


The friends of literature have cause to rejoice 


in the support which carries this periodical on- 
ward into another volume. 





Sabbath School Lyre. For Sunday Schools. 
New England 8. 8S. Union. 1848. 


We are sorry our friends could not afford to 
dispense, in this little work valuable and useful 
in so many respects, with the four triniéarian 
doxologies. We do not object to ascriptions of 
praise to Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, but to 
their being presented as the one God. 


Boston: 


Narrative of the Life of Wm. W. Brown, a Fugitive 
Slave. Written by Himself. Enlarged Edition.— 
1848. 

A plain, unvarnished tale, commending its 
subject to every humane heart, and awakening 
desires that every bondman and bondwoman 
might go free. The narrative bears the mark 
of truthfulness on the face of it, and we do not 
for ourselves question a single fact it contains. 








Morning Star for the New-Jerusalem Church; contain- 
ing the Essentials of all the Scriptures or Word:, be- 
ing thus a Guide for Man in all his Duty to himself 
and his neighbor. By James Cramer Ott. 


This pamphlet is to us like the parable of the 
virgins, half of whom were wise and half fool- 
ish. 

Self-Government, pp 65, 12mo—pamphlet. 

This pamphlet embraces ‘‘ general plans of @ 
State Constitation, and a Constitution for a Con- 
federation of States, founded on the principle of | 
self-goyernment ; also two extracts, one from 
the Constitution of the U. S., and the other 
from that of Kentucky : to which is added the 
New Constitution of the State of New York, 
examined according to the principle of self-gov- 
ernment,’”’ 





By Jesse Chick- 
1848. Pamph- 


Immigration into the United States. 
ering. Boston: Little and Brown. 
let 94 pages, Svo. 

“ In this essay,”’ Mr. C. “* proposes to inquire 
into the number of foreigners who have settled 
in the U. S., especially since 1820, and to make 
some suggestions in relation to the effects of 
such immigration upon our country.””’ He has 
made a pamphlet containing very valuable statis- 
tical information, to collect and arrange which 
must have cost great labor. An appendix of 
28 pages is included, which contains very inter- 
esting extracts from Niles’ Weekly Register, 
which illustrate the history of Immigration pre- 
vious to 1820. 


Man-Midwifery Exposed and Corrected. By Samuel 
Gregory, A, M 


On the title page it reads—“* The whole prov- 
ed by the testimony of the most eminent physi- 
cians in Boston,” &e. We have looked in vain 
for this testimony, unless it be that of Dr. J. V. 
C. Smith, who, it appears, honored the lecturer 
by hearing a part of one of his discourses, and 
then gave his impressions in an article in the 
Boston Medical Journal as follows -—« No webs 
ject is neglected in these days of agitation 
which promises to produce a remunerating Suan 
of excitement when presented to the open ear of 
the great frresponsible public.” 


—— 


The Incarnation. 

This is the title of a very remarkable letter to 
Rev. John Fiske, D. D. by Rev. Wm. B. 
Greene of South Brookfield. The subject dis- 
cussed, the name and position of the writer, will 
attract attention to his letter. It mray as well 
be understood at once, that Mr. G. has not writ- 
ten for the galloping class of readers, nor for 
those who are indisposed to bestow thought up- 
on what he lays before them, and he will not be 
fully appreciated exeept by those who love met- 
aphysical discussion. He has ideas certainly 
and they are worthy of the effort necessary to 
‘pprehend them, whether they shall then be ac- 
*epted or not, There are however thoughts scat- 


nion, will be the beginning of con- 


her hatred, if 


Have we counted the cost of 


W hat limits can be set to the atrocities of 


are great thoughts, in the strength of 


We have seen somewhere that the English 
critics have pronounced this poem not equal to 
Tennyson's others. We have not his former 
volumes with which to compare the present.— 





because, as another author has said, ‘‘loveis a 
medley of endearments, jars, suspicions, rec- 
oncilements, wars,—then peace again.”’ 

The story isof a Northern prince early be- 
trothed to a Southern princess, who,as she grew 
up, took a fancy not to wed, and founded a Uni- 
versity for maidens in a lone place, of which she 
became the Head. The young prince, acco mpa- 
nied by two friends, enters it in female disguise, 
though the penalty was written in an inscription 
over the gate,— 

“Let no man enter in on pain of death.’’ 

The princess Ida welcomes them, but looks at 

their figure with some surprize, and asks, 
““What! are the ladies of your land so tall ?” 

They are detected at last, (wine, it appears 
proves the detector—making one of the three 
friends rather hilarious, and disposed to troll a 
careless tavern-catth on a certain pic nic excur- 
sion,) whereat a terrible commotion ensues 
among the fair. The princess, in her haste to 
return, and in her wrath, falls into the river, 
whence she is rescued by the prince. The 
brothers.of the princess espouse the quarrel; it 
is to be settled by a fight in tourney, fifty against 
fifty; the prince falls; the princess hastetis down 
into the area; and as she sees her early be- 
trothed, 

“a twitch of pain 

Tortured her mouth, and o’er her forehead pasa’d 

A shadow, —*-—— and she said, 

He saved my life: my brother slew him for it. 

a day 

Rose from the distance on her memory, 

And then once more she look’d on.my pale face ; 
Till understanding all the foolish work 

Of Fancy, and the bitter close of all, 

Her iron will was broken in her mind, 

Her noble heart was molten in her breast.” 





She becomes nurse to the prince; pity is trans- 
formed into love, the betrothment is about to be 
fulfilled—and so the poem ends. 

Tennyson is not a poet to our present taste 
exactly, still he is a poet. Certain poems are 
read with interest at a certain age,and they awa- 
ken intense delight. There was a time when 
we should have thus felt in reading Tenny- 
son. 





Orpination at Fatt River.— Mr. Samuel 
Longfellow was yesterday ordained Minister of 
re Unitarian Church and Society at Fall River. 





A large congregation assembled in the beautiful | 


| church, and the services were throughout deep- 
| 1y impressive. 

Rev. Mr. Weiss of New Bedford, preached an 
| earnest, eloquent sermon from 1. Corinthians, 
ich. i., v. 12 ;—on the present relations of the 
pulpit to society. Rev. Dr. Francis, of the Uni- 
versity, offered the prayer of ordination, and 
gave the charge to the new minister. Rev. Mr. 
Ware of Cambridge gave the Right hand of 
Fellowship, and Rev. Mr. Briggs of Plymouth 
addressed the people on their ielations to their 
pastor. The two gentlemen last named were 
formerly ministers of this Society. 


[Advertiser of Thursday. 


HOME INTELLIGENCE, 


TEMPORARY HOME FOR THE DESTITUTE. 


Annvuat Reporr._We have received the 

First Annual Report of the Board of Managers, 
of which Mr. W. F. Channing 1s the Secretary. 
The Gentlemen Managers for 1848, are E. 
Winslow, W.F. Channing, S. E. Curtis, J. 
A. Andrew, Phineas E. Gay, Sam]. Hall, Jr. 
J. T. Fisher, James Tolman, Rev. S.-B. Cruft, 
J. Amory Davis, George Higginson, John Au- 
gustus. Also the following ladies: Mrs. S. 
May, Mrs. James Siverett, Mrs. Dr. Flint, Mrs. 
Saml. Hall, Jr. Mrs. W. H. Sumner, Mrs. S. 
B. Croft, Mrs. J. Amory Davis, Barbara H. 
Channing, Mary F. Allen, Martha Dickenson, 
Rebecca P. Wainright. We extract the follow- 
ing :— 
The frequent causes which produce destitu- 
tion in the common course of poverty, in this 
city, are not sufficiently understood. These 
may be obvious however from consideration of 
the fact that a large class exists barely fulfilling 
the conditions of life in their ordinary lot. A 
slight depression below this standard makes 
them dependent, and any of the severe experi- 
ences of life at once places them helpless at the 
mercy of society. For these the law of nature 
requires food, shelter, succor, without many 
hours delay, or life itself will cease, and in the 
intermediate period of abandonment, more or 
less absolute, all moral and physical woes may 
be accumulated. 

A large class of cases of sudden unexpected 
destitution grow out of the operation of our 
criminal or police laws. A father or mother 
are sentenced to the House of Correction for in- 
temperance. It is a frequent circumstance that 
a family of children are overlooked in these ca- 
ses until discovered by what seems a mere 
chance, and then, that they are supported by 
the accidental charity of neighbors whose own 
families may be exposed to a similar calamity to- 
morrow. Many cases are known where chil- 
dren have lived through the period of their pa- 
rents sentence without any guardian or perma- 
nent shelter, struggling almost in infancy with 
the whole burden of life. It was in view es- 
pecially of this class of cases that the Home 
was originally established, but it has proved to 
be only a single form of the destitution te which 
children are subject. In cases of crime on the 
part of the parents it has sometimes been suc- 
cessfully attempted to obtain from them a perma- 
nent cession of the child, who has then been 
adopted, if possible, by some family in the coun- 
try, where all its wants would be suitably cared 
for. 

Another class of cases, of which’ several have 
been at the Home, are children voluntarily de- 
serted by their parents. The age of these fre- 
quently makes provision for them difficult, but 
an immediate shelter is no Jess essential even if 
sthey are subsequently transferred to other char- 
itable institutions. . 

The sickness or death of the supporting mem- 
ber of a family is frequently a cause involving 
other members in entire destitution, and very of- 
ten the misery of sickness is aggravated by the 
distress of a parent for the condition of her 
children. In cases of this deseription children 
have been placed in the Home, and subsequent- 
ly returned to their parents to the relief of the 
sufferings of both. 

It is not an unfrequent occurrence that females 
whose support is always precarious from the 
lowness of wages, find themselves dependent 
and without resource. This is a circumstance 
peculiarly calling for support and sympathy. 
By the provision of temporary shelter, perhaps 
only for a night and assistance in procuring a sit- 
uation, much suffering may, and we believe has 
been saved. Various classes fall into this dis- 
tress. Sometimes it has been the stranger in 
our city, sometimes women placed by their or- 
dinary connections above the poor. For ¢his 
class a home should always be opened. Moth- 
ers with young children find themselves without 
the means of supporting life. A place where 
their children may find temporary care while 
they seek for occupation, is ed. A very 
large number of these have been inmates of the 





























‘ered on the way which even the cuisory reader 


Home. All the conditions of accident and ex- 
posure reduce women daily in our city to posi- 
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crimination on the part of the individuals upon 
whom devolves the principal charge. It requires 
also a great deal of labor in obtaining suitable 
situations for children, a large number of whom 
have been provided for in the country during the 

ast year. Many of the homes thus furnished 

ave been homes probably for life, such as might 
be desired by many in more favored circumstan- 
ces. The gratitude of the Board of Managers 
is due to those of their number who have been 
active in this part of the work. 

The Report then proceeds to detail several in- 
teresting cases, and gives the following statis- 
tics :-— 

The number of cases received by the Home 
upto December 20th, a space of about 11 
months, was 152, and at that time there were 9 
inmates remaining. About one half of the whole 
number were under 10 years of age. Places had 
been fonnd for between 80 and 90, nearly three- 
fourths of these being in the country. Nearly 
30 had returned to their families or friends, and 
aboat 20 had left of their own accord. Two 
were sent to hospitals. No death occuired dur- 
ing the year, though there were a number of ca- 
ses of sickness which were gratuitously attended 
by Drs. S. Cabot and Edward Clarke, who ac- 
cepted an appointment as physicians of the 
Home. 

We learn from the Report that a similar in- 
stitution has been established in New York, by 
a few benevolent ladies, in which about 300 fe- 
males have obtained assistance. In Louisville, 
Ky., the overseers of the poor have adopted a 
system for obtaining homes for destitute chil- 
dren. 

Among the charities of the day, surely the 
Boston Temporary Home for the Destitute will 
not be unnoticed, nor stand pleading in vain for 


those whom it seeks to befriend. 





Grrarp Cottece. The opening of this Insti- 
tution took place on new Years’ day. The paper 
containing the account of it did not meet our 
eye when it was needed, and the news was 
fresh. But we suppose that many of our 
readers will be glad to have it, even though 
so late. A procession was formed in one of 
the adjacent buildings of the College consisting of 
the Directors, the city Councils, the Municipal Of- 
ficers of the several districts, the Controllers of the 
Public Schools, the Guardians of the Poor, and nu- 


ed by the teachers. Having entered the hall pre- 
pared for the occasion, in the College, it was speedi- 
ly filled with spectators. The exercises were com- 
menced with an Address from Joseph R. Chandler, 
Esq., the President of the Board o! Directors. We 
extract a few passages from his Address. It will 
be perceived that the fears which have been enter- 
tained of the exclusion of religion, are not proba- 
bly to be realized. Mr. Girard’s Will is construed 
by the Board of Directors, (from ‘‘the pen of one ”’ 
of whom, as the President remarks, ‘‘that instra- 
ment received form and force,) as not excluding 
the teaching of the Bible, though it does exclude 
sectarianism. The following are our extracts :-— 
‘“‘We shall avoid eectarianism—we shall deny 
to the orphans submitted to our direction what- 
ever advantage the world has hitherto imputed to 
denominational efforts. 
Bat are we to take the fatherless and place them 
within these walla, to feed and clothe them, in ut- 
ter )gnorance of tho existance and ettrihntes af « 
God? Are they not to be informed of their posses- 
sion of a soul, of their dependence upon Providence, 
of the relation of soand morals to future happiness ? 
Are they to be removed away from the guidance of 
domestic affection, which, in the most unfortunate, 
sometimes stands in the place of virtuous lessons? 
Are they, with the loss of maternal care, to be kept 
in ignorance of the all-influencing fact that they 
have a Father in heaven? Surely this would be an 
irreparable deprivation—this would make them 
r—this would make them orphans indeed. 
We shall look to the motives of the founder of 
the College for a clue to thread the difficulty path 
in which we have to walk; and these motives, their 
high aim and benevolent tendencies, will perhaps 
assist os in our sincere inquiries more than all the 
commentaries of those who affect to take Stephen 
Girard’s will as authority for an atheistic school, or 
the clamours of those who desire to see such a sty 
of Epicuruas. ; 
‘ My desire,’ says Mr. Girard in his will, * is that 
all the instructors and teachers in the College shall 
take pains to instil into the minds of the scholars the 
purest principles of morality, so that, on their en- 
trance into active life, they may, from inclination 
and habit, evince benevolence towards their fellow 
creatures, anda love of truth, sobriety, and indus- 
try.’ 
Whence is to come the ‘ inclination,’ the * habit’ 
of benevolence ? 
We have for our direction the principles of Him 
who said, ‘ Saffer little children to come unto me.’ 
We have for our guidance, the example of Him 
who took little children in his arms and blessed 
them; and we have for our encouragement the 
language of Him who said, ‘ inasmuch as ye have 
done good to one of the least of these, ye have done 
it unto me.’ 
To the President all must look for that ar- 
rangement of stadies and exercises which shall pro- 
mote’ mental and physical vigor, so that the 
orphan inmates of the school shall enjoy and im- 
prove the time of childhood, that while they re- 
ber the solemnity of their high accountability, 
they may ‘rejoice in the days of their youth, and 
let their hearts cheer them.’ So also that the grad- 
uates of the College may take with them to agricul- 
ture, navigation, the arts, mechanical pursuits, and 
manufactures, those physical abilities which shall 
ensure a fall and easy performance of required do- 
ties, and those mental and moral attainments which 
shall impart new dignity to their repective pursuits, 
and make them willing, cheerful, deveted follow- 
ers of their destiny, and improvers of the condition 
iuto which they be called. 
A Matron has been elected, and this day she as- 
sumes the direction of this great family. Her title 
is expressive of her office. It is not the mere ad- 
ministration of household affairs—what the little 
ones shall eat—what they shall drink, and where- 
withal they shall be clothed, that is to form the 
scope of her duties; these are minor necessities of 
her position. She must labor with the mind, the 
will, and the affections of her charge. She must 
throw around them the inflaences of a mother’s care, 
a mother’s gentle discipline, a mother’s constant 
watchfulness, a mother’s unfailing, undying love. 
It is to-her to pardon while she reproves, to lure 
back’ the little wanderer, by the certainty of affec- 
tionate reception, and not to startle him from the 
precipice of error over which he may be leaning.” 


Mr. Chandler was followed by Hon. Joel Jones, 
the President of the College, who responded to the 
views of religious education expressed by the Presi- 
dent of the Board, and enlarged on the physical, in- 
tellectual and moral training which Would be par- 
sued in the College, agreeably to the wishes of its 
Founder. The studies will be the common brarch- 
es; also Astronomy; Natural, Chemical and 
Experimental Philosophy; French and Spanish; 
Latin and Greek allowed but not recommended ; 
Moral Science. On this last Mr. Jones remarks :— 


“The founder of this College, while he has, to 
some extent, ibed the subjects of instruction 
has wisely to impose any restriction upon 
the sources from which it may be derived. 

If-ve take the will as our guide, we cannot doubt 
our liberty to teach the principles of astronomy or 
chemistry, for example, from the works of the best 
authors, who have written on those subjects. And 
the same ion to select the best means in every 
branch of instraction the whole echeme, 
with this difference, however, that it applies with 
reatest force to those branches which are most con- 


ucive to the well-being of the orphan 








merous other invited guests. These were followed | traveling to the West and South. 
by a train ofa hundred newly admitted pupils,attend- | OUT Way out and back including four days, about 


There is, however, one restriction. He did desire 
and design ‘‘to keep the tender minds of the orphans 
free from the excitement, which clashing doctrines, 
and sectarian controversy, are apt to produce.’’ 


" We learn from a Correspondent in the last week’s 
Christian Inquirer, that Morning Prayers are read 
by the matron, and that the children are all in- 
structed to say their prayers at night. The princi- 
pal matron being an Episcopalian, the service of that 
church is used. It is also stated that the echoes 
awakened in the marble halls are very noisy. To use 
the language of the matron, ‘it was like living in a 
dram on which an everlasting tattoo was beating.’’ 
This excellent lady had actually ruptuzed a blood- 
vessel in endeavoring to make herself heard above 
the echoes of the children’s voices. 





Tue Mormons. The St. Lovis Republican 
publishes a circular addressed by the ‘“* Twelve 
Apostles” to the members of the Mormon 
Church. It contains an interesting history of 
their privations and sufferings since their expul- 
sion from Nauvoo, and their future prospects 
and intensions. . Their principal abiding place, 
hereafter, will be in the valley of the Great 
Salt Lake, occupying a central position between 
the Pacific and the Mississippi. Their numbers 
will be greatly increased byemigration the com- 
ing season, as many thousands of the scattered 
members are in expectation of joining them, 
The Republican adds :—‘*Their progress has 
been as incredible as their belief is absurd.— 
The present site of their church, in the midst of 
mountains, on the margin of the Great Salt 
Lake, and cut off on all sides from other settle- 
ments, by a belt sterile and mountainous, coun- 
try of nearly five hundred miles in breadth, 
gives to their present position and enterprise a 
novelty which will attract hundreds to them ; 
and they confidently look forward, within a very 
short period, to the formation of a large and 
powerful settlement at that place.” 


Emigration rrom Viroinira. What the 
Editor of the Richmond ‘Southerner witnessed 
with painful emotions, as described in the follow- 
ing patagraph, may be accepted as a good omen 
of the progress of freedom in Virginia which 
‘compels the slave-holder to haste away. 

“We had the painful opportunity of witness- 
| ing that self-expatriating life so common to this 
|road. The whole way from above Lynchburgh 
| to Wytheville seems almost blocked with emi- 
grants from old Virginia and North Carolina, 
We met on 





fifteen hundred people. About twelve hundred 
were blacks. All these people had taken their 
last look, perhaps, at the once happy home of 
childhood, where dwell tne mouldering bones of 
their venerated parents.” 


To Texas—P iantrers anp Staves. Rev. 
J. Savage writes from Natchez, to the Cong. 
Journal: — 

‘Surely you will say, ‘1 have at last reached 
the garden of the world.’ Far from it The 
other day I was riding on horseback, and seeing 
a number of tents pitched, and families and cat- 
tleand furniture around, asked my friend who 
was riding with me, what it meant. O said he, 
‘they are movers.’ ‘Movers’ said I, where !— 
‘To Texas.’ And sure enough there were peo- 
ple in good circumstances going from this coun- 
try to a more favored region. And & suppose 
if we should go to Texas, we should find there 
‘movers’ going to Mexico, and from there again 
to California, and so on to Oregon, Let people 

jora yay easer h there thet ull ent Teahee -El 
expectation. And this seems to be falfilling the 
design of Providence. It is astonishing the dif- 
ference 25 years has made in this country.— 
Formerly west of the Mississippi, the Lousiana 
side, was considered an uninhabitable swamp.— 
Now itis covered with beautiful, productive 
plantations. I was sorry too see in the caravan 
I have just mentioned slaves. How desirable 
that that beautiful country should have been free 
from this evil, that the soil should have been cul- 
tivated by freeman. How desirable that a sys- 
tem, the evil of which is felt and acknowledged 
here, should not be introduced there. 1 say, felt 
and acknowledged here, for so it seems very gen- 
erally to be. I have conversed freely on the 
subject with intelligent, well informed planters, 
as freely and fully as we do at the north, and 
without exception they speak of slavery ,as some- 
thing from which it would be a blessing to be 
free, and from which they believe the country 
will at some future time in some way be free.” 


Prospect ror Freepom in Texas. The 
Washington Corres. of the Christian Watch- 
man thus unites :— 


“*] have good reason to believe that Texas is 
to become a free State at no distant day! This 
comes to me from a gentleman of Texas, in 
whose means of knowing, and ability to form 
just opinions, | have great confidence. He says 
the Germans now coming by ship-loads, and set- 
tling under the supervision of the agents of their 
princes and nobles, who have obtained large 
tracts of land, are, to a man, opposed to slavery, 
and this has already been manifested in their lo- 
cal elections, and, indeed, that Gov. Houston 
was compelled, by the force of popular opinion, 
to divest himself of his slaves, in order to secure 
his re-election to the U.S. Senate.’* 


We might have more confidence in the wri- 
ter’s hope, if the Germans preserve that hatred 
of slavery with which they emigrated. But we 
fear they will become Americanized, according 


to the pattern most immediately before their 
eyes. 


Anti-Stavery rn Nortn Carouna. The 
True Wesleyan of the 22d ult. contains a letter 
from a Wesleyan minister, a Mr. Crooks, who 
is preaching in North Carolina. By this letter 
we learn that there is a branch of the Wesley- 
an church in that State, comp2sed mainly of 
seceders from the North Carolina Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. Their disci- 

line isthe same with the Wesleyans of the 

orth, and makes slaveholding a bar to mem- 
bership or communion. Mr. Crooks attributes 
the origin of this non-slaveholding church, ina 
slave State, to the circulation among the Meth- 
odists there, of two thousand copies of an anti- 
slavery address of Edward Smith’s , several years 
since, by some of the N.C. Quakers. The ad 
dress was publicly denounced by a Methodist 
clergyman, and the people warned not to read it, 
which only increased their eagerness to obtain 
it. In consequence, it was widely circulated 
and read, and made a deep and powerful im- 

ression. At the division of the Methodist 

ipiscopal Church, many of the North Caroli- 
nian members wished to go with the North, but 
finding it impracticable, or very difficult as they 
were situated, they seceded from the slave- 
holding church, and formed a new one, calling 
it the Free Methodist church. They were then 
ignorant of the existence of the Wesleyan 
Connection, but being informed of it by some 
means, they sent for its discipline, and adopted 
it, and at their request came under the saper- 
vision of that body. Mr. Crooks states that 
they stand firm in their opposition to slavery, 
notwithstanding all the hostility they have‘ en- 
countered. e further says that it is the 
opinion of some of the most intelligent men 
of N. C. that she will be a free State before 
many years. 


Anti-Stavery is Kentucky. Slavery in 
Kentucky appears to be doomed. A third or 
fourth attempt to repeal the law which prohibits 
importation of slaves into that State, so far as 
to allow their importation for use but not for 








fulness to society. Accordingly we must derive the 


sale, was on the 29th defeated in the Senate by 


But that a majority are opposed to slavery, or at 
least, to the increase of slaves, is clearly 
shown by the vote upon the bill repealing the 
law of 1833. 


Justice to Staves. Weare pleased to note 
the following instance of justice which took 
place in Kentucky Legislature, says the Cincin- 
nati, Atlas. Mr. George ‘I’. Edwards of Logan 
county, sent a petition to the Legislature, ~ set- 
ting forth that he and his mother had owned a 
female slave, whom they manumitied ; that- af- 
terwards she became the owner of a small tract 
of land ; that she had since died; and that she 
desired her Jand to go to her two children who 
are slaves. By the law they cannot inherit, 
and the land escheats to the State. The peti- 
tion therefore asked a special enactment vesting 
the title in him for the benefit of thése two 
slave children. The committee in the Senate 
to whom the petition was referred reported 
against it; but the attention of the members 
having been called to the facts of the case, the 
report was promptly dissented from and the 
committee instructed to report a bill according to 
the prayer of the petitioner. 


The Presbytery of Utica, at their recent an- 
nual meeting at N. Y. Mills, adopted the fol- 
lowing preamble and resvlutions on the subject 
of the Mexican War, which they directed me to 
send you for publication. 
Yours, &c. S. W. Brace, Stated Clerk. 
“ Whereas war is one of the greatest evils 
which can afflict the human race, and is es- 
pecially to be deplored in this age of national 
advancement in knowledge and religion; and 
whereas we, of al] other people on the face of 
the earth, have the Jeast occasion to disturb the 
peace of the world, and from our geographical 
position and the pacific nature of our govern- 
ment, should be the leader of the nations in all 
things conducive to peace; and whereas we 
are now engaged in an expensive and ruin- 
_ war witha neighboring Republic—there-‘ 
ore, 

Resolved, 1. That we view this war as whol- 
ly unnecessary, aggressive, and wicked—a stain 
upon our high professions and character as a 
nation, injurious to ourselves and to the people 
with whom we are at variance, clearly ominous 
of evil to our Union and prosperity as a Repub- 
lic, and rendering us justly obnoxious to the 
vengeance of heaven. 

Resolvod, 2. That the ministers and churches 
within our bounds be recommended to discounte- 
nance this uncalled-for and most nnnatural war 
in every suitable way, and especially to cease 
not to pray forthe cessation of hostilities, and 
the restoration of peace to our beloved yet guilty 
country. 


Uncopiiness In New Enoianp. When 
utter neglect of Gospel privileges is seen in the 
most favored parts of our country, is it surpris- 
ing that there is frightful ungodliness in the 
darker and more destitute portions of it? Says 
a Connecticut Colporteur—‘‘Individuals and 
even whole families have been pointed out to 
me, who have not been in a place of religi- 
ous worship for five and even nine years! and 
yet they are living in the neighborhood: of 
churches! One old citizen,1 was told, had not 
been inside of a house of God but three times 
during forty years! A child of indigent pa- 
rents, seven years of age, was provided with 
suitable clothes by some benevolent individu- 
alsand taken to church. She had never been 
before ; surprised at the size of the house, she 
enquired. ‘*How many families live in it ?’’ 
(Christian Mirror. 


EvanegnicaL Autiance 1s Practice. A 
Baptist church wag recently dedicated at Gal- 
veston, Texas. The dedication service was 
and Baptist clergymen. o-Keeneal eet 
That’s right—we like a good Methodist 
much better than a bad Baptist—a Good Bap- 
tist better than a bad Episcopalian, and a pi- 
ous Episcopalian better than a formal Presby- 
rian. And when they are all good and can 
unite in the public dedication of a house of wor- 
ship it shouldbe a matter of christian congra- 
tulation —Herald of the Prairies 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE, 


CHANGING HIs Minp. The Bishop of Oxford, 
who has been a bitter opponent of Dr. (now Bishop) 
Hampden, has found it convenient to change his 
mind. Ina letter to Dr. Hampden, he says he has 
now read his alleged heretical Bampton tnres, 
and finds they contain no heresy. e suppose the 











soon find out the same. The following jeu d’ esprit 
refers to this singular acknowledgment: 


The Bishop of Oxford’s Letter to Dr. Hampden. 
We anderstand the Bishop of Oxford intends preach- 
ing two sermons at St. Mary’s, on Sunday next, in 
explanation of his having persecuted Dr. Hampden 
for twelve years, without ever having read his works. 
His lordship has selected the following texts:—Mor- 
ning—‘‘Judge not that ye be not judged, for with 
what judgement ye judge, ye shall be judged ; and 
with what measure ye mete, it shall be measured 
unto you again.”’ Afternoon—‘‘Doth our law judge 
any man before it hear him, and know what he 
doeth ?”’ [London Morning Chronicle. 


Bisnor or Mancnester. Rev. Mr. Lee, Bish- 
op elect of the new diocese of Manchester, has been 
confirmed with the usual formalities, notwithstanding 
the charges now pending trial, made by Mr. Gutter- 
idge, of personal immoralities. These charges are 
generally discredited, as the offspring of envy and 
hatred. This new Bishop does not become a mem- 
ber of the House of Lords. 


Deatu or Mr. D’Israrur. The London pa- 
pers announce the death of Mr. D’lIsraeli, Senior, 
the author of “The Curiosities of Literature,’’ and 
father of ‘‘Young Ben’? the M. P. He died on the 
19th of January, in the 83d year of his age. He 
published ‘“The Curiosities” when only 24 years old. 
He became blind in 1839, but gave to the aged per 
another work, after this misfortune, by the aid of 
his daughter. Though he published a considerable 
number of works which hold a fair rank in English 
literature, perhaps his strongest claim to considera- 
tion arises from the fact that he was the first to un- 
dertake a thorough examination of the vast collection 
of manuscripts in the British Museum. 





{G SUNDAY EVENING SERVICE. In addi- 
tion to the usual morning and afternoon services, the 
Indiana Street Church will be opened every Sunday 
Evening, for public worship, to be conducted by clergy- 
men in the city and vicinity. 

QG- Rev. F. N. Knapp, of Brookline, will officiate 
next Sunday evening, Feb. 20th. 
{iG On Sunday Evenings the seats will be free; and 
a collection will be taken to defray expenses and in aid 
of the Society. + febl9 


§G-TEACHERS’ SOCIAL UNION. There will 
be a meeting of the Union at the Chapel of the Church 
of the Saviour on Monday evening next, Feb. 21st, at 


7 o’clock. 

Question: What principles, in spiritual education, 
are most-effectual in the formation of character? 
feb19 T. GAFFIELD, Sec’ry. 











cr NOTICE. A special Meeting of “The Society for 
Promoting Christian Know! Piety and Charity,” will 
SIE LE yet 

treet, op ay next . cloc! 
ieeoncon. nn EEXANDER YOUNG, See’ry. 
Boston, Feb. 19th, 1848. 





7 The Annual Meeting of the Society for the Promo 
i ot Tenens —— — held = on oe 
'e x - on \ 

ev. Dr. et ‘sam ul Street, jonday 


next, Feb. 21, GEORGE E. ELLIS, Sec’ry. 





REV. C. SPEAR, will deliver an Address in 
ates Street Church in Cambridge, (Rev. Mr. Muz- 
zey’s) next Sabbath evening at 7 o'clock, 

Subject —‘*Proper Treatment of Discharged Con- 
viets.” febl9 

The new Church erected by the First i 





CO., have just published Discourses 
other Bishops will, in condescension to the Queen, | neau, Second Volume, to match previous volume. 


Downward Look; 
Hopes for Great Souls; Lo! God, is here; Christian 
Self-Consciousness ; The Unclouded Heart; Help thou 
mine Unbelief; Havi 
Soldier of Jesus Christ; The Realm of Order; The 
Christian Doctrine of Merit; The Child’s 
Looking up and Lifting up; The Christian Time View; 
The Family in Heaven ank Earth; the Single and the 
Evil Eye; The Seven Sleepers; The Sphere of Si- 
lence, Man 


N 


the Tra 


tions and Diges 


sulted 4 Patients at his 

street, ’ lly, or by letter, where he treats 
the above complaints i improved 
method by which the patient is relieved principally of 
the nauseating effects of continued taking of ge bow 
receives his medicine by inhalation to the parts a 

so that the healthy parts of the system 
fected and sickened by the curative remedy, thus giving 
a practical remedy to the disease and 
purgue its true course. Patients out of the city are re- 


and 
mors 
A to 











sis , i Siliman’s Journal wb 500 
In Providence, on Tuesday evening, the Sth inst, London World of Fash- Science and Arts 
Rev E. B. Hall, Edward D. Pearce to Sarah Bishop, ion 6 00} Daguerreoty pe (semi-mo. 
youngest danghter of the late Joshua Mauran, Esq., al] | London Art Union Jour- doviienai 
Tn Dighton 80th ult, by Rev Mr Gushee, Mr Henry Graham's Magazine 3 00|Merry’s M Sot 
’ > , *s Museum 
A. Williams to Miss Elizabeth Alice Walker, both of |Coluabien Magacne 300|Parloy’s Magazine 1 00 
Dighton. — Meonst ules s 8 00 Fenn Coles i= 
ou eo J . 
ont, #2 ad Mege, laches Gow ua, 18 
DEATHS. <7 py wer 00 MeEpiIc:L. 
Family Circle 100 15 Ret 
In this city, Feb. 5th, Daniel Webster Sprague, | Sears” Family M Se tes Coens 
twin son of Mr Miles and = W. Sprague, 14 years. | *,* Any two of theabove as Medical Chirurgical a i 
15th iast, Mrs Finnétte, wife of Mr Josinh Babcock, shedihines ete: ll Nee 72 
22d ult, Mrs Frances H., wife of Mr Samuel P. Far- himisthinwe: eg tre id 
rington, 27. Surgical Journal ¢ 30 


n Andover, 22d ult,-Mrs Phebe Farrar, wife of 
Ee nb erige9 ay Sophia P. 8 40 
a % inst, Mrs ia P. Spencer, 40. 
In Vecmsatieniipert Me., on Thursday, Feb. 3, Mr 
— son of the late Hon. John G. Per- 
ins, 
In West Springfield, Jan. 5th, Mrs Judith Perkins, 
78, mother of Rev Justin Perkins, missionary in Per- 








ISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY IN 
THE OLD DOMINION. We extract an ar- 
Stele hr ERA, published at Portsmouth, Va., 
i A. F. Cunni " He speaks of 
himself, and here is the — tne. 24, 1846.) 
‘*We have been, for some days, suffering under se- 
vere inflammation of the lungs, produced by cold, and 
irritated by speaking in public so that throughout Sat- 
arday night, Sunday, Monday, till Tuesday, the symp- 
toms of the disease seemed to increase, and the suffering 
was intense, without the least appetite for food. The 
yp was dry and hard, causing the most acute pains 
in the head and back. We had fairly given up all hope 
of relief, when we thought of this Balsam, and we sent 
round to our friend, HE1N1sH the agent, for a bottle. 
We took the first dose according to directions, and al- 
most instantly felt a glow of healthy warmth through the 
system—this was two o’clock—at five, we took anoth- 
er dose, at nine another, and we soon alter detected a 
ae tp relief in the frequency of the spasms and vio- 
nt pains that had betore attended them. At three in 
the morning we took another dose, and the phlegm, 
though tough, yellow and ropy, was ejected from the 
lungs with comparative ease. We feel grateful for the 
relief afforded, and recommend a trial of it by all who 
are suffering as we sufiered. We have deemed it due 
to the medicine, and to humanity to give this unsought 
testimonial to the virtue of the Balsam, in our case.”’ 
None genuine, unless signed I. BUTTS on the 
wrapper. 
For sale by SETH W. FOWLE, 133 Washington 
street, Boston, and by Druggists generally. feb19 





“ ITTELL’S LIVING AGE, No. 197. Price 124 
<4 cents. 

Don John of Austria. 

Animal Instincts. 

Preservation of Food. 

Russian War in the Caucasus. 

President Polk and the Mexican War. 

The Invasion of England by the French. 
Published every .Week at Six Dollars a Year, by 
E. LITTELL §& CO., corner of Tremont and Brom- 
field streets. . 

{3 The Entrance to the Office is now in Bromfield 
Street. ltis feb19 


POP sie 





ty PRESS. The Marriage Offering, edited by Rev. 
A. A. Livermore. In press, and will shortly be 
published by 
feb19 


is3t 111 Washington st. 





GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING STORE! 


ao A. GUSHEE, (late a Salesman at 
Darwin Chaffin’s,) has taken the new Granite 
Store, 263 Washington St., third door north of Win- 
ter st., where ma found the ricuEst and BEeT as- 
sortment of ENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING 
GOODS in the city. : : 

He has made arrangements to receive from Paris 
the best and newest style ot CRAVATS, SCARFS, 
c., as soon as they are out, and will receive by 
the English Steamers many desirable Goods every 
fortnight through the Spring, Summer and Autumn. 
He respectfully requests his friends and the public to 
ey will be attentively roceiv- 


1 tann 


Tike 4 h » th 
ed, and his Goods shown with much pleasure. 


Rooms to let over the Store. istf mh 20. 





REMOVAL. 


ESSRS WHITE & FERGUSON, (Successors 
to Charles White) Apothecaries, have removed 


to No. 348 Washington Street, (corner of Hayward 
Place,) where they hope 
compounding of Prescriptions and other Family Medi- 
cines, still to merit the confidence of Physicians and the 
public. Medicines sent to any part of the city. Your 
patronage is solicited. 


by personal attention to the 


ROBERT FERGUSON, 
GRENVILLE B. WHITE. 
Boston, Feb. 5th, 1848. is3t 





 ANDEAVOURS AFTER THE CHRISTIAN 
LIFE. New Volume. JAMES MUNROE & 
James Marti- 


Contents. Where is thy God; The Sorrow and 


The Shadow of Death; Great 
, Doing and Being; The Good 


ht; 


; The Sphere of Silence, God. 
jan22 is3t 134 Washington, opposite School st. 





Y TEACHER’S NEW YEAR’S PRESENT, 
for 1848. 
This day published by BENJAMIN H. GREENE, 


124 Washington street, ‘My Teacher’s New Year’s 


Present,” for 1848—by Rev F. T. Gray. dec25 





CROSBY & NICHOLS 


| gemmrscige this day—General Principles of the Phil- 
osophy of Nature, with an outline of some of its re- 


cent developments among the Germans, embracing the 
Philosophical Systems of ‘Schelling and Hegel, and 
Oken’s System of Nature, 

ly a Professor in St John’s 


J. B. Stallo, A. M., late- 
liege, New York. 


jan29 is4t 111 Washington st. 





EW UNITARIAN TRACTS. Sin Wrongs the 


Sou Rev J. W. Thom ‘ 
Preaching Christ—by Rev R. P. Stebbins. 3 
Union with God and Man—by Rev A. A. Livermore. 


What becomes Me? or the Liberal View of Man’s 


Nature considered as a motive in the formation of char- 
acter—by Rev Dr Barrett—for J 


, 1848. 
NICHOLS a 
111 Washington street. 


This at by CROSBY 
ct Depository, 
jan: is3t 





EDICATED INHALATION. For Pulmonary 
see com Bronchitis, Asthma, Chronic A ffec- 
tive Organs. Dr. Frost can be con- 
Office, Rear 51 Cambridge 


a new and 


need not be af- 
leaving nature to 
to be as minute as possible in the detail of their 


cases, as to the duration of their complaints, the symp- 
toms, t a ddress 
post paid as above, advice gratis. 


, habits of living and occupation. A 


Notx.—The most 


and fatal of all diseases 
incident to our climate, i 


may generally 


be traced to a slight ool. Be cae gu ara 
ince made, it appears that upwards 
and fifty thousand a 


die annually of Pulmonary Com- 
> dangerous 





W TRANSLATION OF THE EPISTLE 
THE ROMANS. A Translation of Paul's 








PA .7 ee Lexington, will be dedicated on Wed- 
nesday, the of February instant. Services to com- 
mence at 11 o’clock, A. M febl9 





CROSBY & NICHOLS, ; 


British and Foreign 3 00 


N. ¥. Journal. of Medi- 
Medico Chirorgical cine » 





London, Foreign American Journal of 
mi mad Wtf 8 00] written amd ne te 
minster. t 
or for the four, rt Medical Review } 300 
Brownson’s Quarterly 3 00 
oe (Whig) Re- aye Law. 
Democratic 3 00: Law Library 10 00 
North American 5 00| Law Reporter 300 
Christian 8 00 Library of Law and Equi- 
eamomeiet : - ty 700 
Mass. Quarterly “3.00 MISCELLANEOUS. 
Sapbuseteenated — London Pictorial Times 9 00 
t 
RE.iciovus. SS News ed 
ion Pan 
Biblical Repository 3 00} Farmers’ Libr 5 80 
Christian Examiner 4 00; Horticulturist 3 00 
Mouthly Religious Mag. 1 00 | Horticultural —_ 300 
National Preacher 1 00; Mechanics’ and English 
New Englander 300; Magazine 300 
Ladies’ Repository 2 00} Howitt’s Journal 300 
People’s Journal 300 
Literary. Mothers’ Magazine 100 
Blackwood’s Magazine 3 00’ Mothers’ Assistant 100 
Eclectic 6 00, Mass Common School 100 
Liv Age (weekly) 600) Journal 
Hant’s Merchants’ 5 00| Fowler’s et 100 
Jour. of Franklin Insti- cal Journal 
tute 5 00 Edinburg 2 00 


All the principal Newspa of the day. A liberal 
discount cole abies, poycr toe Poord who subscribe 
for several works. All English Periodicals imported 
to order. 

All the above works may be neatly bound, and back 
numbers supplied when necessary, by leaving word at 
the Counter. eoposly . feb12 





ERMONS ON CHRISTIAN COMMUNION.— 
This work is not confined to the subject of the 
Lord’s Supper bat—‘*forms a series of practical dis- 
courses of the Persuasive kind, relating to Repentance, 
or the duty of commencing the Christian course—to 
Edification, or the en ts to progressive 


as affording exercise for all the grateful and devout af- 
fections ot the heart in every stage of its subjection to 
Christian discipline.”’ [Prefice. The following is a 
list of the writers.— Rev H. A. Miles, Rev Dr Park- 
man, Rev Sylvester Judd, Rev F. D. Huntington, Rev 
Charles T. Brooks, Rev N. Hall, Rev J. I. T. Cool- 
idge, Rev G. W. Briggs, Rev A. A. Livermore, Rev 
S. Whitman, Rev A. W. Thompson, Rev H. W. Bel- 
lows, Rev Dr Gannett, Rev A. P. Peabody, Rev Dr 
Walker, Rev Chandler Robbins, Rev G. E. Ellis, Rev 
Dr Putnam, Rev J. H. Morrison, Rev Dr Young, Rev 
E. B. Hall, Rev S. G. Bulfinch, Rev Dr Dewey, Rev 
S. Osgood, Rev A. Hill, Rev Dr Furness, Rev Dr 
rothingham, Rev E. Peabody, Rev S. K. Lothrop, 
Rev A. B. Muzzey. 

Edited by T. R. Sullivan. 
The price will be $1 00 a copy; but to Societies or 
Individuals, who may take twenty copies or more, a 
liberal discount will be allowed. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 


istf Publishers, 111 Washington st. 


CARRIAGES, 


BUGGIES AND CHAISES, 
LF ere made to order, and constantly 
oa hand 


Also a good variety of Second Hand do., by 


E. A. Chapman & Co, 


decl18 





CAMBRIDGE, 
BRATTLE SQUARE—NEAR THE CCLLEGES 
my8 istf 


* 














. JEFFREY R. BRACKETT, 


HOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER, Im- 

porter of Watches, Clocks, Plated Ware, Fancy 

Goods and Ornamental Articles, has a choice selection 
of the above, of the finest quality, and 


JEWELRY 
of the newest and richest styles. 
SILVER WARE 
in every variety for family use. - 
—aLso— 
COMMUNION SETS AND BAPTISMAL FONT. 

Orders for manufacturing Silver Plate, will receive 
the personal attention of O. Ricu. 

Designs may be selected from a ro number of new 
and beautiful drawings, which will be executed in his 
unsurpassed style of work uanship. 

Hair for preservation tastefully wrought into Broaches, 
Bracelets, Finger and Ear Rings, etc. 

Watches repaired under the direction of an experi- 
enced workman from Europe. 

Church Tower, Gallery, and Vestry Clocks made to 


order. 
NO. 69 WASHINGTON STREET, 


myS8 3mis opposite State street. 





ODEY’S LADY’S BOOK AND FAMILY 

MAGAZINE FOR 1848.—IncREASED AND 
INCREASING ATTRACTION, with the largest circula- 
tion and greatest popularity of any Magazine in the 
Unitéd States. 
NEW DEPARTMENT.—THE TREASURY, 
will contain articles from Bryant, Longfellow, Percival, 
Wendell Holmes, Washington wrvings N. P. Willis, 
Hoffman, Tuckerman, Simms, Halleck, om Mrs 
Sigourney, Miss Gould, Dana, Herbert, Fitz Greene 
Halleck, Miss Sedgewick, Theodore S. Fay, (from 
whom we have received a Novellette, which we shall 
ey ea Mrs Annan, Park Benjamin, E. A. 
Poe, &c. 
THE MOST BEAUTIFUL EMBELLISH- 

MENTS. 


From the hands of the first artists, and, consequently, 
eregnenee those in any other Magazine, adorn “The 
ORNAMENT AND UTILITY ARE COM- 
BINED. 

The lar series of articles on HEALTH, MOD- 
EL AGES, AND NEEDLE-WORK, &c., 
illustrated with fine engravings, will be continued, and 
such other as can be made subservient to the 
grand design of the work, the ; 

MENTAL AND MORAL IMPROVEMENT 
of its readers, will from time to time be added. 

COLORED FASHIONS 
every month, altered from the French to suit the more 
modest taate of the ladies of this country. 
THIS IS THE BEST TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 

Persons commencing with the January number, will 
receive ; 

MISS LESLIE’S NEW NOVEL, 

new entire, as the portions already published will be 
reprinted in that aumber. No diminution in the usual 
interest and variety, but an increase in the number of 
pages. 

TERMS. 

* * “The Ladys’ 
One copy a year, — includes 


$5 00 
ications in one month for the 





TEETH EXTRACTED WITHOUT PAIN! 
Grandin, Dudley & Blake, 


No. 238 Washington Street. 





CHLOROFORM 
Administered without any additional charge. 
ee ee 


Christian improvement—and to the Eucharistic service, . 
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POETRY. 


THE PROBLEM. 


Not from a vain or shallow thought 
His awful Jove young Phidias brought; 
Never from lips of cunning fell 

The thrilling Delphic oracle; 

Out from the heart of Nature rolled 
The burdens of the Bible old; 

The litanies of nations came, 

Like the volcano’s tongue of flame, 
Up from the burning core below,— 
The canticles of love and woe; 

The hand that rounded Peter’s dome, 
And groined the aisles of Christian Rome, 
Wrought in a sad sincerity; 

Himself from God he could not free ; 
He builded better than he knew;— 
The conscious stone to beauty grew. 











Knowest thou what wove yon woodbird’s nest 
Of leaves, and feathers from her breast? ‘ 
Or how the fish outbuilt ber shell, 
Painting with mora each annual cell? 
Or how the sacred pine-tree adds 
To her old leaves new myriads? 
Such and so grew these holy piles, 
Whilst love and tevror laid the tiles. 
Earth proudly wears the Parthenon, 
As the best gem upon her zone; 
And morning opes with haste her lids, 
To gaze upon the Pyramids; 
O’er England’s Abbeys bends the sky, 
As on its friends, with kindred eye; 
For, out of Thought’s interior sphere 
These wonders rose to upper air; 
And nature gladly gave them place, 
Adopted thein into her race, 
And granted them an equal date 
With Andes and with Ararat. 
[Emerson’s Poems. 





HOPE ON. 


Wherefore sit ye mourning 
For the years departed? 
Wherefore for the future, 
Doubting and faint-hearted? 
Nought in nature but obeys 
Laws that first its course impelled; 
Backward flows the streamlet never 
To the source from which it well’d. 
Wherefore like a miser covet 
What the past hath taken? 
Hopes like spring-time buds and blossoms 
From the green boughs shaken? 
Summer wears no shade of sadness, 
For the faded flowers of spring; 
Autumn decks with colors golden, 
Summer’s fast receding wing. 
And, through branches stripped and sere, 
Plainer in the distance lie 
Worlds on worlds, the soul to cheer, 
Wandering through immensity. 


Send not back with fruitless sighs, 
Longings for the hopes so bright, 
Which the angels of thy childhood, 
Wove with beams of rainbow light. 
Though the world has since deceived thee, 
Friends been false and love betrayed; 
Lose not faith in truth and goodness, 
Hope, and be no more dismayed. 

Not in vaia thy spirit’s yearnings, 
For a life far nobler—higher; 

Labor still with cheerful patience, 
Thou shalt find thy soul’s desire. 
But the hours are worse than wasted, 
Spent in retrospective tears ; 

Sighing o’er the mouldering embers 
Of long buried years. 

Onward -upward press with vigor, 
Brightly in the distance lies 

The blessed land of hope and promise, 
Far beyond life’s boundaries. 

Start not at the lengthening shadows, 
Closing round thy mortal wing; 
Fearless climb the mount of vision— 
Gazing on a brighter day. 

Ah! no more sit mourning 

For the years departed, 

No more for the future 

Doubting and faint hearted. 

Onward, upward—hopeless never, 
Life no backward current knows; 
Onward to the shoreless ocean, 

Of eternal good it flows. 

[Mrs. J., in Louisville Ex. 





A WESTERN PICTURE. 
FROM EVANGELINE. 


Far in the West there lies a desert lanji, where the 
mountains 

Lift, through perpetual snows, their lofty and luminous 
summits. 

Down from their desolate, deep ravines, where the 
gorge, like a gateway, 

Opens a passage rude to the wheels of the emigrant’s 
wagon, 

Westward the Oregon flows, and the Walleway and 
Owyhee. 

Eastward, with devious course, among the Wind-river 
Mountains, 

Through the Sweet-Water Valley precipitate leaps the 
Nebraska ; 

And to the South, from Fontaine-qui-bout and the Span- 
ish sierras, 

Fretted with sands and rocks, and swept by the wind 
of the desert, 

Numberless torrents, with ceaseless sound, descend to 
the ocean, 

Like the great chords of a harp, in loud and solemn 
vibrations. 

Spreading between these streams are the wondrous, 
beautiful prairies, 

Billowy bays of grass ever rolling in shadow and sun- 
shine, 

Bright with luxuriant clusters of roses and purple 
amorphas. 

Over them wander the buffalo herds, and the elk and 
the roe-buck ; 

Over them wander the wolves, and herds of riderless 
horees ; 

Fires that blast and blight, and winds that are weary 
with travel; 

Over them wander the scattered tribes of Ishmael’s 
children, 

Staining the desert with blood; and above their terri- 
ble war-trails 

Circles and sails aloft, on pinions majestic, the vulture, 

Like the implacable soul of a chieftain slaughtered in 
battle, 

By invisible stairs ascending and scaling the heavens. 











[ISCELLANEOUS. 


THE HOLY LAND. 


BY HARRIET MARTINEAU. 








VIII.—-NAZARETH AND MOUNT CARMEL. 


We passed the night of the 14th of April in 
our tents, just outside the town of Jenin, Our 
dragoman had warned us of the thievish charac- 
ter of the people of this neighborhood, so that 
we had an eye to such of our property as was 
lying about while the tents were preparing. The 
Coverite called, had coffee, and appointed four 
guards: so that we supposed ourselves safe from 
robbery. But in the morning the best mule was 
gone: and the four guards declared themselves 
wholly unable to say when, how, and by whom 
the animal was set loose from its fastenings and 
carried off. Our departure was delayed : the 


governor was sent for ; and a pretended inquiry 


was made: and this gave me opportunity to. 
walk about for an hoor afier bresktuees-theough 


the little town, through an orange grove where 


every tree was white om egret and up a 
neighboring hill, where 1 saw, ‘0 my Surprise,a 
oa wom Horn peak to the north-east. This 
was the summit of Gebel Sheikh,—the moun- 
tain which closes in the north end of the valley 
of the Jordan, and then joins on to the range of 
Antilibanus. From my t of view, I could 
see too, the beautiful of Esdraelon which 
we were to traverse this days and the hills to 
the north which enclosed Nazareth, where we 
hoped to sleep this night ; and to the west, some 
tokens of the rise of a line of hills which we 
should soon see swelling into Mount Carmel, 
where we were to go to-morrow. What a pros- 
pect lay before both eye and mind ! 

Our dragoman told us we might make our- 
selves easy about our mule. He had no doubt 
it was in some stable in the town. We should 
be asked to leave a muleteer behind, and in a 
day or two the animal would be delivered to 
him, with a demand of a few piastres for the 
trouble of finding the mule on the mountains. 
It is probable that matters stood exactly so, for 
the muleteer followed in two days with the beast, 


finding it! 


and along valleys: and to-day we hearuly en- 
joyed our ride over the rich plain of Esdraelon. 


4my horse. Swall birds flitted in multitudes cn 
every side; and tall cranes stood among the high 


as we had expected ; and the blue hills of Gal- 
ilee closed in the view northwards. 


north acclivity lay the villageof Nain. A round 
hill, dropped over with old oaks, was Mount Ta- 
bor. Villages were well placed on such rising 


of tall artichokes and patches of rich cultivation, 

When about two-thirds of the way over, we 
crossed the great caravan track from Egypt to 
Damascus. We had been to Egypt, and we 
were going to Damascus : but we did not follow 
this track. We held on northwards, tu the Gal- 
ilean hil's. 

We entered among these hills about an hour 
before we reached Nazareth, winding up and 
down, and round the base of one, and the shoul- 
der of another, sometsmes among scattered 
wood, sometimes over stony icacts, and always 
in sight of many goats. After mounting a very 
steep pass, and coming to a well, and windiag 
round a hill once more, we came suddenly in 
sight of pretty Nazareth. Its basin of ferulity 
is charming ,—its little plain, full of gardens and 
groves and fields, surrounded, as it seemed, com- 
pletely by hills. ‘The town isin facta poor one ; 
but, built of stone, and covering a good deal of 
ground, and extending a little way up the wes- 
tern slopes, it looks well froin above. 

Here, then, we had before our eyes the scenery 
amidst which Jesus grew up. Its character can- 
not have changed very much since his day. A 
fertile basin among the everlasting hills, and the 
primitive little town which they protect, must 
bear much the same aspect from age to age. 


the Latin monks: but these buildings do not 
stand out offensively to the eye ; but mingle well 
with the flat-roofed stone houses of the town. 
In this convent we had to take up our abode. 
We longed to pitch our tents on the green be- 


rain, and it was thought better to go under the 
convent roof; which is truly a hospitable one. 
1 do not know what it is about the services of 
this chureh which is so affecting to strangers : 
but I observe that all travellers speak of the 
strong emotions excited here. Few believe that 
the places under the chureh are what they are 
said to be. Few believe that the little caves 
shown by the monks are the kitchen and sitting- 
room of the parents of Jesus; and that the 
spots marked out by two granite pillars are those 
where Mary and the Angel stood at the time of 
the annunciation. Ido not at all believe that 
these places were thus consecrated: yet I have 
seldom been so moved as I was this afternoon in 
the Church of the Annunciation at Nazareth. 
We were at least in the place of residence of 
Jesus, and saw what he saw every day ;—the 
hollows of the valleys, the outlines of the hills, 
the streams in their cowrses, and the wild flow- 
ers which everywhere on the slopes spread un- 
der foot. We were in the place which he called 
home. Entering the church wist mese Impres- 
sions on our minds, we were saluted with a 
chaunt from a full choir ;—the best music, in- 
comparably, that I heard abroad. It told upon 
our very hearts. 

Of course, we visited the rocky recesses be- 
low the church which are called the abode of 
Joseph and Mary ; and saw no reason to sup- 
pose that, while citizens of Nazareth, they lived 
in a grotto, rather than a house. We were 
shown too a portrait of Jesua, which the monks 
believe to have been copied from an original ta- 
ken in his lifetime !—as if there had been por- 
trait painting of tfat kind in those days !—and as 


there had! Such ignorance on the part of the 
monks prevents our relying on any traditions 
given by them : and | will therefore say nothing 
of the other places pointed out as sacred by 
them. Nazareth itself is sacred enough; and 
it is merely offensive to one’s feelings to speak 
of some of the strange stories the monks tell, 
and really believe, about Jesus and his fami- 
ly, in exhibiting what they declare to be the 
scenes of his life and daily actions. 

The next day, the uppermost feeling throagh- 
out was of delight at the thought of the natural 
beauty amidst which Jesus was reared. From 
the heights above the town we looked down in- 
to dells full of verdure; and abroad over the 
rich plain we had crossed the day before, and 
over towards Carmel, where we were going to- 
day. We rode ainong the hills for two hours, 


more frequent, and thatthe scenery was changing 


which was so like the outskirts of a English no- 
bleman’s park that I could hardly believe we 
were in the Holy Land. Rich grasses covered 
the slopes and levels, and clumps of ilex wood- 
ed every recess, 








forest, and up broken banks, and then again 
through reaches of chequered shade. And how 


once been here before us! 


which was no bigger than a man’s hand. 


river Kishon for the most part on the right hand. 


moned them to meet. 
Carmel, which stands out boldly into the sea, 
the beach stretches northwards in a fine sweep 
of fifteen miles to Acre, and the old Tyre. The 
plain of Zabulon, thus inclosed between the Gal. 
bled multitude on that great day. The worship 
tries where it subsisted. 
it as the worship of Apollo in Greece. I saw 
of Ra, in Egypt and Nubia ; and under the name 
of Baal at Baalbec,—a few days jourvey from 
this place at the fopt of Carmel, where his host 
of priests was defied by Elijah. (I Kings, 
xviii.) Here stood his four hundred and fifty 
prophets, in all their pomp. 

Next we ascended the mountain itself; and 
we spent two nights in the convent on its heights ; 
so that the whole scene is well impressed on my 
memory, We went down the mountain-side 
that afternoon, to see the caves where the schools 
of the prophets used to be; where the young 
men were gathered together to learn what was 
known of religion, and to prepare themselves 
\ for its administration. Whether the principal 
cave was really thes ceenpied or not, some use 
was certainly made of it in ancient times. We 
found it a large square grotto; @ spacious apart- 
foent in the mountain side,—eool, shadow y, and 
solemn. All about its entrance, and over all 
that side of the mountain, from the beach below 
to the convent on the height, was a perfect jun- 
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‘gle of hollyhoeks, ilex, odoriferous shrubs,herbs 


having paid fourteen piastres fur the trouble of 

Thus far, we had travelled only among hills 
It was fertile and flowery fiom end to end; and 
the young partridges ran under the very feet of 


grass. The Carmel range grew upon the sight, 


Little 
Mount Hermon rose on our sight: and an its 


grounds as there were ainidst the plain : and our 
track lay, broad, level; and green, among rows 


The great addition is the convent and church of 


low the town: but there was apprehension of 


if the Jews would have considered it lawful if 


observing that clumps of forest trees became 


its character: and then we entered upon a tract 


We wound along under these 
clumps, and along the glades of the scattered 


could we help thinking, at every step, who had 


We were almost sorry to leave these park- 
like hills, though we were descending into the 
plain of Zabulon, and Carmel was before us, 
and we were about te cross the old river Kishon 
which Elijah knew so well when he lived in this 
region ; and the blue sea was in sight ; that sea 
from which Elijah’s servant saw the cloud arise 


We rode at the foot of Carmel, keeping the 
There could not be a finer place of assemblage 
than this plain for the children of Israel and the 


worshippers of the Sun (Baal) when Elijah sum- 
From the foot of Mount 


ilean hills, Carmel, and the sea, held the assem- 


of the Sun was very imposing in all the coun- 
We have all heard of 


mighty temples to the same god, under the name 


of many savouis, and wild flowers as gay a8 the 
rainbow. and drooping was all this vege- 
tation when Elijah came hither at the end of the 
long drought, and cast himself down upon the 
pon while his servant watched on the ridge 
above, Butoh! what an expanse of sky and 
of blue sea was there for the man’s eye to range 
over while looking for a token of approaching 
rain! To-day there was not io all the sky a 
cloud so big as a man’s hand : but instead of a 
cloud, there was, at evening, the everlasting sign 
of the silver bow. When the sun had sunk be- 
neath-the waters, and left a golden glow on both 
sea and sky, the young moon hung in the west 
yet a little while before the mild spring night 
veiled from my watching eyes ‘* the excellency 
of Carmel.” 





DOMESTIC EDUCATION. 


BY REV. H. WINSLOW. 


What a charm pervades that dwelling, whose 
matron has the grace of a thoroug h domestic ed- 
ucation! An air of neatness, order, simplicity, 
cheerfulness, pervades and blesses all. The 
very atmosphere is sweet. You scarcely enter 
the door, before unequivocal signals betoken the 
presiding angel within. The door-stone is so 
cleaa, the door-handle so bright, the mat, hat- 
stand, and other entry conveniences, so tidy and 
befitting, the air so pure; the servant, in neat 
apparel, and with smiling face, opens the door 
so generously—that the first impression 1s, 
Here is home, sweet home. 

Nor does a further ingress and more close ob- 
servation disappoint you. If costly drapery does 
not hang at the windows, nor princely carpets 
grace the floors, nor sparkling chandeliers and 
dazzling ornaments display their owner's wealth 
—things not unfrequeatly serving only as mis- 
erable apologies for the truer ornaments—every 
thing around you bears record, that the eye of 
taste and the hand of diligence have been fresh- 
ly upon it. How bright the steel and brass ; 
how clean the hearth ; how luntinous the win- 
dows ; how free from dust the sofas, chairs, and 
everything around you. The entire room has 
an air of purity, comfort and hospitality. How 
easy and tasteful the arrangements. That bouk- 
case, with its well-chosen volumes ; that ventre- 
table, with its choice specimens of thought and 
skill: the vase in yonder corner, displaying the 
beauties of a well cleansed and watered green 
plant, unfolding its laxuriant leaves and opening 
its bright-eyed blossoms, as if to smile gratitude 
on its worthy benefactress,—all evince this the 
home of one who knows how to live and make 
home happy. 

One fear is well-nigh apprehending you ;— 
You can hardly touch but to svil, and your pres- 
ence is thus tempted to question its welcome. 
But that fear is banished the moment the lady 
enters. That cordial and generous smile, that 
charming benevolence which only a true heart 
can yield, and which all true hearts can appre- 
ciate, puts you instantly at ease, and makes you 
regardless of all but objects of mutual and real 
interest. It is no longer the house, the room, 
the furniture ;—it is that, only that, for which 
you are present, whether it be acall of business, 
charity, or friendship. 

But the parlor is, perhaps, not the best place 
to furnish decisive tests of the highest order of 
domestic education. There are, at least, four 
places more unequivocal—the kitchen, the cel- 
lar, the store-closet, and wardrobe. Well, let 
us take a Jook at these; for though the good la- 
dy has no vanity to gratify, she has the benevo- 
lence to gratify our reasonable curiosity, and she 
is entitled to an honest confidence that she has 
nothing to fear from our eyes. 

The kitchen is, if possible, more attractive 
than the parlor. It1s only an hour since break- 
fast, and yet everything is cleaned and restored 
to its place. The floor, the sink, the tables, and 
all the kitchen appurtenances, are so pure, sweet 
and wholesome, that health and comfort seem 
there to havé found their most favored home. I 
would as soon take a lunch there, as in the 
king’s dining-room ;—I half think it would taste 
even better, especially if ministered by the la- 
dy’s own hands. 

Shall we enter the cellar. Here, too, the 
same neatness, order, convenience and economy, 
are everywhere seen. ‘The barrels are arma 


in order against the wall» 4+—4er« 1 Cle 
poi . be —B - impend from the ceiling or 


beams above, and the purity of the air proves at 
once the cleanlinessand careful ventilation of this 
subterranean department. On that stand are the 
brushes, and the conveniences for cleaning and 
polishing shoes ; here is the well-arranged veg- 
iable and provisionary department; there, per- 
haps, the wash-tubs and benches ;—in a word, 
| nothing is in this cellar which ought not to be 
here, and everything which ought tu he here, is 
here, and in the right condition. Such isa good 
housewife’s cellar. Even the impudent rais 
themselves, and the more lawless mice, seem to 
have learned that thisis holy ground ;—their im- 
pious feet never defile it. 

We may be indulged a look into the store- 
closet. Here, again, we find the same order, 
neatness, economy. The coffee, teas, sugais, 
spices, &c. are all neatly arranged and well cov- 
ered ; the less bulky articles are placed in small, 
tight boxes, each carefully labelled; the pre- 
serves are carefully kept from becoming acid or 
mouldy, by close covering, cool position, and oc- 
casional scalding ; the fruits are inspected, sort- 
ed, and used with a promptness that forestails 
decay and waste ; the cheese is kept in a tight, 
cvol vessel, and the cake is also carefully stored 
in stone or earthen, to keep it fresh and sweet ; 
in a word, all things here evince, that the guar- 
dian spirit of this house knows the secret of true 
comfort, with true economy. 

Perhaps we ought not to intrude into the ward- 
robe ; and, indeed, after what we have seen, it 
may appear needless todo so. But there are 
two or three things here which we cannot for- 
bear to notice :—The first is the order with 
which the articles are arranged. Each member 
of the family has bis place. His clothes are 
hung, or laid in drawers, and a place exclusive- 
ly assigned to him ; 80 that the mother, the ser- 
vant, or even the child, could get any article 
wanted, inthedark. Thissaves all waste of time 
and temper in search of mislaid clothing. The 
next thing to be noticed, is the carefully pre- 
served integrity of each article. Nothing is 
placed here, but in a condition to be worn ;— 
not a hole or rent in a single article,—so that all 
of this family are saved the vexatious liability 
of being obliged to dress over a second or third 
time, tosecure a sound garment. Another thing 
to be noticed, is the cleanliness of the articles, 
the whiteness of the linens, and the entire ab- 
sence of everything that.could betoken the pres- 
ence of amoth. After what we have seen, we 
may safely conclude that all is right in this 
house :—if peace, content, abundance, a happy 
husband and virtuous children, are not found 
here, it is not, we presume. the fault of the 
wife. Something more, however, remains to 
be said on this subject. [Practical Educator. 








WALKS IN LONDON. 


BY D. W. B. 
The First Ragged School Teacher. 


I took the missionary’s arm,and walked away 
from the school room. As we passed on, he 
said, **] am going to see the first ragged school 
teacher in London, and while we are going I 
will tell you how I first became acquainted with 
him. Ten years ago | made an appointment to 
meet a few persons in old Pye street, to talk 
with them about their future interesis. A few 
days previous to the day appointed, as | was 
passing a little brick hut not far from the place 
of meeting, I was accosted by a man in the door 
of the hut, who asked meto come in. He was 
a.rough looking fellow, and 1 thought that it 
might be dangerous to enter; but I concluded to 
do so, Afier he had given me an old chair to 
sit upon, he went to the farther end of the apart- 
ment, and brought out two large and furious 
bull-dogs, ‘*Don’t be afraid,” he said, ‘‘for J 
aint ageing to hurt you wow—but just look at 
those dogs. tesa would teara man in pieces 
in five minutes. Now if you come into Old Pye 
street next Sunday with your religion, I'll be 
there with these dogs, and they'll pot you in 
such a condition that you can’t come to Old Pye 








street agaig.’’ When he had finished, | said to 
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him,—My friend, I am not afraid of you or your 
dogs; and to prove this, | am now going to pray 
for you. I knelt there in his dark cabin, and 
prayed that God would take pity upon the poor 
man, and shew him his condition, WhenI rose 
I was astonished to see large tears rolling 
down his cheeks. As I left I asked him if 1 
might call again, and he said I might. He 
came to hear me in Old Pye street, but without 
his dogs. He finally became changed, and his 
wife with him. He gave up his evil practices ; 
and although severely tried on account of pov- 
erty, he preserved his honesty. He oa ge me 
in all my little plans for doing good ; when 
I proposed to gather in a few of the outcast 
children of the streets and teach them how to 
read, he became the first teacher. For two 
years, while it was unpopular, he was at his post 
regularly each evening. He had but little 
knowledge but he had a happy way of talking to 
the boys, and his own ragged appearance seem- 
ed to take away from them all fear, but not res- 
pect. At length the school becameso popular 
that young men of the higher classes would 
come in and teach in the evenings. 1 recollect 
how he came to me one evening as I was leav- 
ing, and said that he should not come to the 
school any more; “My rags,’* said he, ‘‘are 
out of place here. Ihave done my best for 
the school while it has been unpopular, but now 
there is noneed of me.’ 1 told him that [ 
thought more of him than any of the rest ; 
bat he said that he would help in any humble en- 
terprize, but wished 1 would not aek him to 
come to the school any more. He has lived a 
«noble life; and although tied, especially of late, 
by the sickness of himself and wife, he does not 
murmur.” 

As the missionary finished his recital, we 
were in front of the poor man’s but. It wasa 
little, low, brick hut, about ten feet wide and 
twenty long, and had but one window. We 
knocked atthe door, and he let us in. There 
was but one room, add at one corner there were 
a few coals dimly burning, over which he was 
trying to mend an old kettle, for tinkering is his 
business. He was very pale, for he had the 
consumption, and his eyes looked as if he had 
just beea weeping. His voice was tremulous, 
and yet there was such @ struggling to be cheer- 
fol in it, that it touched my heart. But the 
forehead of that poor man was saint-like.— 
There was a mildness about it that made me 
feel as if | were in the presence of an angel.— 
The walls of his room were hung with cheap 
pictures and articles of furniture. As I was 
gazing at them, I thought I heard a groan issue 
from the farther part of the room. It was 
dark, but I could ew discover the form of a 
woman upon a bed on the floor. "Twas his 
wife—she was sick with a fever, and it was 
doubtful if she would live. The missionary 
took her withered band and tried to comfort her. 
She suid she would be glad to die if it wasn’t 
for her husband; she didn't know what he 
would do without her, “I shouldn't stay long 
behind yve,”’ said the old man with tears in his 
eyes. The miscionary tried to cheer her up, 
and told her how pleasantly she and her hus- 
band would live in heaven! And then he 
came and sat down by the old man. He had 
in his hand a kettle, with a large hole in its 
bottom, which he was eyeing with a desponding 
look. 

“ Why don't you mend it,’’ said the mission- 
ary, ‘‘and get your money forit?’’ ‘* Ah!’ 
said he, *‘ they won’t give me buta penny for 
the job, and it will take a penny’s worth of sol- 
der to mend it with; bot | have some solder, 
but havn’t any money, and [ want to get my 
wife two or three little things, and I guess I'l 
do it.’’ 

He said this with so much simplicity and 
pathos, that before I knew it 1 had placed a 
piece of silver in his hands, and told him not 
to thirk any more of the old kettle. He grasp- 
ed both of my hands, and his hot tears fell 
down upon them, while my whole frame thrill- 
ed with such an ecsiaey as | had never fe!t before: 
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JOHN WILSON 
ReEsrectFULLY informs his Friends and the Public, 
that he has taken an Office at 

No. 21, 
SCIIOOL 8T., OPPOSITE NEWSPAPER EXCHANGE, 
BOSTON; 


HERE his utmost attention will be given to exe- 
cute, with neatness, > ok expedition, 
and on moderate terms, all orders entrusted to him for 
the Printing of Books in English or in Foreign Lan- 
ges, Pamphlets, Sermons, Lectures, Catalogues, 
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And the missionary gave him a piece—not his 
first gift to the poor teacher—and he was over- 
whelmed with, joy. I believe that if my pil- 
low that night’ had been a rock, *twould have 
seemed to have been of the softest down. The 
thought cf having made tears of joy to flow 
fiom the eyes of a stricken one, made my own 

niles Sees. 1 OUT O10 man!” said 
the missionary, after we had left the hut— 
** poor old man! he has a lonely place here, but 
how much higher a place than any of us he 
will have there,”"—and he pointed to the sky— 
*T cannot tell!” [Christian Citizen. 





FILIPPO NERI AND THE STUDENT. 


A story is told of a very good and pious man, 
whom the church of Rome has enrolled among 
her saints on account of his great holiaess. He 
was living at one of the ltalian universities ; 
when a young man, whom he had known asa 
boy, ran up to him with a face full of delight, 
and told him that what he had been long wishing 
above ail things in the world was at length ful- 
filled, his parents having just given him leave to 
study the law; and thereupon he had come to 
the law school at this university on account of its 
great fame, and meant to spare no pains or labor 
in getting through his studies as quickly and as 
well as possible. In this way he ran on a long 
time ; and when at last he came toa stop, the 
holy man, who had been listening to him with 
great patience and kindness, said, ‘* Well and 
when you havé got through your course’of stud- 
ies, what do you mean to do then?”’ 


** Then I shall take my doctor’s degree,”’ an- 
swered the young man, 

‘¢ And then! "’ asked Filippo Neri again. 

** Andthen,” continued the youth, ‘‘I shall 
have a number of difficult and knotty cases to 
manage, shall catch people’s notice by my elo 
quence, my zeal, my acuteness, and gain a great 
reputation.”’ 

‘* And then!’ repeated the holy man. 

‘* And then? ” replied the youth, ‘t why then, 
there can’t be a question ; I shall be promoted to 
some high office or other ; besides, I shall make 
money and grow rich.”’ 

“ And then! ” repeated Filippo. 

** And then,’’ pursued the young lawyer ; — 
‘*then I shall live comfortably and honorably, in 
health and dignity, and shall be able to Jook for- 
ward quietly to a happy old age.” 

** And then? ’’ asked the holy man. 

** And then,” said the youth—‘“ and then— 
then I shall die.” 

Here Filippo lifted up his voice, and again 
asked, “ And then? ”’ hereupon the young 
man made no answer, but cast down his head, 
and went away.. This last And then? had 
pierced like a flash of lightning into his soul 
and he could not get quit of it. Soon after 
he forsook the study of the law, and gave him- 
self upto the ministry of Christ, and spent 
the remainder of his days in godly words and 
works. 


The question which St. Filippo Neri put to 
the young lawyer, 1s one which we should put 
frequently to ourselves. When we have done 
all that we are doing, all that we aim at doing, 
all that we dream of doing, even supposing that 
all our dreams are accomplished, that every wish 
of our heart is fulfilled, still we may ask, What 
will we do, what will we be then! Whenever 
we cast our thoughts forward, never let them 
stop short on this side of the grave; let them not 
stop short at the grave itself; but when we have 
followed ourselves thither, and have seen our- 
selves laid therein, stil] ask ouselves the search- 
ing question, And then? 














Qaeesrp HILL FAMILY BOARDING 
7 SCHOOL. Mr and Mrs Meck, formerly of Cam- 
bridge, on the Monday after Thankagiving, the 29th 
inst, propose to open their Boarding School in a new 
house planned and furnished expressly for the accommo- 
dation of twelve pupils. Their course of instruction 
willembrace the Ancient and Modern Languages, and 
the English branches usuall pursued in A mies. 

The house is situated in Watertown, near the Water- 
town and West Cambridge Depot, on the Fircasure 
Raitroap, six miles from Boston, in the midst of ex- 
tensive and diversified grounds, in the immediate viein- 
ity of the well known Wellington Hill, commanding a 
wide and beautiful prospect; is well warmed, well ven- 
tilated, and supplied with an abundance of pure spring 
water in each story; also a bathing 100m, containing a 
douche, shower bath, &e. §c. 

For further particulars, address Mr. and Mrs Mack, 
care of S. O. Mead, Esq., Boston. 

jan29 
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being quite 50 per cent more than the best quality of 
tight Linens that are so abundant in the market, besides 
| containing about the same number of threads to the 
| square inch. 

B. & E. JACOBS & CO., will be consTaNTLY 
RECEIVING their style of Linens by almost every pack- 
et. Purchasers in want ‘of DECIDEVLY S<'PERI- 


OR LINENS, are invited to supply themselves at low 
prices, ermer at wholesale or retail. 


Also a few cases of extra fine for Collars and Front- 
ing of Shirts, by the same bleacher. 3tisStos jan22 





RACTS WANTED. To complete a set of 
Tracts for the Library of the American Unitarian 
Association, we want poo, Gust 24-.25--41--42--55--71-- 
96--108--122--123--133--137--141--142--145--146--150-- 
152--153--156--157 --159. 

Any persons having copies of either of the above will 
confer a favor by sending them (by mail or otherwise) 
ta) CROSBY & NICHOLS, 

jan29 111 Washington st., Boston. 





pee FORTES. HALLETT, CUMSTON & 

ALLEN, late HALLET, DAVIS & CO., and 
successors to BROWN & HALLET, wéuld inform 
their friends and the public, that they continue the busi- 
ness of manufactaring and vending Piano fortes at their 
OLD STAND, NO. 293 & 339 WASHINGTON ST, 
where friends and patrons of the old firm are invited to 


call 
RUSSELL HALLET, 
WILLIAM CUMSTON. 
HENRY ALLEN. 


N.B. Hesry Aven alone is authorized to use 
the name of the late firms of Hallet, Davis & Co. and 
Davis & Allen, in liquidation. As Mr. Davis the re- 
tiring and only partner of ours in those concerns, has 
seen fit to use for his own purposes, the name and style 
of our said late firm of Hallet, Davis & Co. to do busi- 
ness under, we feel called upon for our own protection 
to notify our friends and the public that the same Mr. 
HALLET who was partner with BROWN & HALLET, 
and whose name has always stood at the head of the 
concerns since, still remains with us—that we haye no 
interest in the new styled firm of Hallet, Davis & Co,-- 
and ask them to direct their favors, whether relating to 
old or new business, to our new firm of HALLET, 
CUMSTON & ALLEN, a the old stand, NO. 293 
WASHINGTON 81. 

RUSSELL HALLET, 
HENRY ALLEN. 
aps 


osly 
ALUABLE RELIGIOUS LIBRARY ,—compris- 
ing Jahn’s Introduction, do Hebrew Commmon- 
wealth, do Archeology, Cappe’s Summary, do Life of 
Christ, Lardner’s Works, 5 vols 4to, Leland on Reve- 
lation, Newcomb’s Observations, Rosenmulla on New 
‘Testament, 5 vols, do Old Testament 4 vols,Campbell’s 
Four Gospels, South’s Isaiah, Scriptural Interpreter 
edited by Dr. Gannett and others, Religion of Nature, 
Tucker, Light of Nature, Stuart’s Complete Works, 
Paley’s Complete Works, Wardlaw on Unitarianism, 
Vindication of Unitarianism, Campbell’s Lectures, 
Smith’s Moral Sentiments, Coleridge’s Friend, Cogan 
on the Passions, Carpenter’s Harmony, Spark’s Es- 
says and ‘T'racts, Taylor oa the Atonement, Massillon’s 
Charges, Locke’s Common Place Family Bible, Ranke’s 
History of the Popes, Locke on the Epistle, Taylor on 
Romans, Strauss’ Life of Jesus, Voices of the Church in 
Reply. to Strauss’, Dodd’s Common Place Family Bi- 
ble, Christian Examine: complete, Barnes’ Isaiah, 
Text Book of Ecclesiastical History, Rush’s Scripture 
Illustrations, &c., &c. For sale low by 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
111 Washington st. 
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ROOKS’S WORKS, 20,000 copizs so_p. Fam- 
ily Prayer Book, 14th edition. 
The-Christian in his Closet, 2d ed. 12mo. 
The Daily Monitor, 8vo, pp. 374. 
The Parisian Linguist, Paris edition, price 62 cts. 
cry of Ornithology, 400 plates, (new work,) 
12mo. 
j The above published and for sale, wholesale and re- 
tail, by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 134 Washington 
street. lyeopis my8 





ag CHAPEL HYMN BOOK, Compiled by 
Rev. Messrs. Barvard and Gray, for the Minist 
at Large in Boston. It is well suited for Vestry, an 
Social Meetings and for Sunday Schools. 

It contains 487 Hymns with a number of Chants, and 
is in dorable binding for the very low price of 25 cents 


per copy. 
Published by 8S. G. SIMPKINS, Boston. 
nov27 isth 94 Washington street. 





LINT’S Bp ag ct nal Valloyn Rae Geo- 
hy the Mississippi Valley; to which is ap- 
cody Condensed Ph icah Gosannaiy of the Atlau- 
tic United States, and the whole American Continent; 
second edition; by Timothy Flint, author of ‘Recollec- 
tions of the last Ten Years in the Mississippi Valley.” 
For sale at the office of the Christian Register 1} 
Water street. apll 


Semone OF CONSOLATION, 34 Edition.— 
WILLIAM D. TICKNOR & CO. have just 

lished a new and beautiful edition of Sermons of - 
solation, by Rev F. W. P. Greenwood, D.D.—on fine 
paper and large type, bound in handsome Englieh cloth; 








price $1. ‘ 
my29 tf Corner of Washington and School sts. 
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ss Spake pny ake oy 
tients t 
stall tain ba thant ah ne aoe 


NO. 40 CAMBRIDGE STREET, 
Opposite Lynde street, Boston, Mass. 
where she will attend to all diseases incident to the hu- 
man frame, in mea, women and children, EXCEPT 
THOSE ARISING FK¢OM IMMORALITY. “ 

Mrs. Morr has had great ience and success in 
her practice, which from her location in Boston is 
too generally known to require comment. Her 
remedies are entirely vegetable, and her method of treat- 
ment and curing, different from any other practitioner. 
She has many advantages over , as she receives 
many of her 

ROOTS, HERBS, GUMS, BALSAMS AND 

ESSENTIAL OILS, 

from Europe, where are raised and gathered ex- 
pressly for her, and with which she is enabled to cure 
many diseases which have baffled the skill of some of 
the most talented and eminent physicians in the country. 
Persons residing at a distance from » who can- 
not make it convenient to consult Mrs Mott personally, 
can “do 80 letter—(directed as above,) explaining 
| case fully, and receive her answer by return of 
mail. 

Mepicixes forwarded in perfect safety, by the dif- 
ferent expresses from Boston, to all parts of the United 
States. , 4 

§G-Letrers must in all cases be post paid, and they 
will be promply attended to. ly je 
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Albion Life Insurance Company. 
LONDON, NEW YORK AND BOSION, 
INSTITUTED IN 1805. 

HE undersi having been inted Agents to 
the Albion Company ‘wr ected nad Vielalty, are 
prepared to receiye proposals for Iusurances on Lives, 
and are empowered in unexceptionable cases to grant 
licies without reference to the Board of Directors in 
ndon. 
ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS COMPANY. 

Perfect Security, arising from a large paid up capita) 
and accumulated profits of a business af one FORTY 
years standing. 

Premiums may be paid quarterly, half yearly, or an- 
nually. 

When the insurance is for the whole term of Life, 
HALF the premium may remain unpaid for five years on 
paying interest. 

he insured participate AT ONCE in ALL the profits 
of the business both in Earope and America, and in the 
first division of profits in 1849, which are paid in CASH. } 

No charge for sea risk from any one part of the Ameri- 
can continent to any other part. 

Medical Examiners—J. B.S. Jacxson, M. D., J. 
Mason Warren, M. D. 

Prospectuses and all requisite information can be had 
at our Office, No 5 Merchants’ Exchange, Boston. 
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WM. HALES, 2 Agents to the Company 
SAML. PAGE, § for Boston and vicinity. 
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THE PREPARATORY AND HIGH SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Is now open for the reception of pupils. Hours 9 
till 2. a 

Ora Instructios, Lectures, APPARATUS 
Maps anv DraGRams are combined with a systemat- 
ie course of study, from SELECT CLASS BOOKS, in ‘all 
the Eng. Branches, in the Speakine of the Lan- 
GUAGES, in Drawinc, Paintinc, Music, Em- 
BROIDERY and the various essentials to a thorough 
and accomplished female education. 

For Heattn, Recreation, CARRIAGE AND 
DeportTMEnT, the pupils have free access to a GYM- 
wasium FoR LapieEs, and, if desired, to a select 
school for dancing. 

All regular scholars receive MEDALS yearly, inscribed 
with the branches excelled in, and a pirpLoma of quali- 
fications on leaving school. 


‘TxacuERs will be employed who are distinguished | 


in their several departments, as follows, viz. 
Miss Martha C. Jenks, Assistant Superint 
Miss Maria Borghis, Needlework and Embroidery. 
Miss Rosa Garcia, on the Guitar, Piano and Voice. 
Professor Garcia, on the Harp, Piano and Voice. 
Miss Hall, (Wed. and Sat. P. M.) in Dancing. 
Mons. Auray, Prof. and Teacher « f French. 
Signor Lanza, Prof. and Teacher of Span. and Ital. 

German. 


dent 





OE. Linton, Ora amental Penmanship. 
B. F. Nutting, (Artist) Lecturer in Perspective. 
Drawing, Painting and Pei spective} 

B. F. Baker, Prof. and Teacher of Choral Singing 

Prof. Sullivan, in the newly invented ‘‘Lapres 
Desawixc-reom Carrorunnies,” for Health, Grace 
and Elegance of Deportment. 

Further particulars, terms, and References given at 





the School rooms, No. 8339 Washington st. 
F. L. CAPEN, Principal. 
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ANCING AND THE CALISTHENIC EXER 
CISES, Minervan Hall, 3839 Washington street 
MR. SULLIVAN, Professor of Dancing and Calisthe- 
nies, just arrived in this city from London and Paris 
respectfully announces to the Ladies and Gentleman of 
Boston, that he has now opened in the above Hall for 
the oo of giving instruction in the most admired 
and fashionable Dances which he has acquired from the 
eminent Professors, Mons. E, Coulon and Cellarius, in 
the above cities. 

Afternoon Classes for Young Ladies, at 3 and 5 
o’clock on Mondays and ‘1 hursdays. 

Evening Classes for Young Gentlemen, at 8, same 
Evening, for lessons in the Polka, Redowa, Mazurka 
Waltzes, Deux Temps and Cing Temps Waltz, also, 
in plain Waltzing, Gallopades and new Cotillions, &c. 

A Class for Calisthenic Exercises on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays, at three o’clock. Mr. 8. will have t 
honor of introducing the newly invented Calisthenic 
chest expander, which is acknow to be the best 
instrument yet invented for expanding the chest, im- 
proving the carriage and strengthening the frame. La- 
dies interested in these exercises, will please call at the 
above hours, when Mr. 8S. will be happy to explain to 
them, the use of the instruments. 

Private Families attended at their residence, if pre- 
ferred. 

Schools and Classes in the neighboring towns also 
attended. 

For terms, references, &c., apply to Mr. S. at the 
Hall, or to Mr. F. L. Capen, Principal of he High 
School for Young Ladies. ¢ oct2 





REENWOOD’S PSALMS AND HYMNS.— 
Newty STeReotyPED Epition. The sub 
scribers have recently procured new stereotype plates of 
this popular collection of Sacred Poetry, now used of 
nearly all the Societies of the denomination,and have just 
published the 44th Edition, to which an addition of over 
One Hundred Hymns has been made. 

They have also published another Edition containing 
in addition to the Hymns embraced in supplementary 
pages, a SERVICE BOOK for the use of those Socie- 
ties desiring to introduce this mode of worship. 

Two separate editions will in future be issued—one 
with the text as heretofore, for use where this edition is 
used or desired, corresponding in all respects to the one 
now in use, with the addition above referred to, but on 
new type, and the other with the Service Book and 
Supplementary Hymns, “, 

The additions have been made, with great care, 
the Rev R. C. Waterston, Pastor of the Church of the 
Saviour, and are highly by those who have 
examined the work, since were made. 

It is believed that this arrangement will meet the 
views of the numerous friends of this excellent collec- 
tion who were desirous that it should embrace many 
Hymns of high character, written since it was first pub- 
lished, and others, which were not before inserted. , 

The following are some of the societies and towns in 
which the book is in use, viz: King’s Chapel, (Rev: 
Mr. Peabody;) Hollis Street Society, (Rev. Mr 
Fosdick ;) New South Society (Rev. A. Young;) Fed- 
eral street Society (Rev. Dr. Gannett; ) Bu st: 
Church (Rev. Frederick T. Gray;) Purchase street, 
(Rev. Mr. Coolidge,) Church of the Saviour, (Rev 
Mr Waterston;) Boston. Church of the Messiah, New 
York, (Rev. Dr. Dewey ; ) Church of the Saviour, Brook 


lyn, N. Y. (Rev. Mr, pores) College Chapel, and E 
n 


also Divinity Hall, Harvard iversity, Cambridge, 
Cambridgeport, Roxbury,. Milton, Dorchester, Marsh 
<5 atertown, B: ae Bri pon aha 
ell, Lexington, Lincoln, Weston, Newburyport, Sand- 
wich,Sherbuene, Uxbridge, Medfield, Lancaster ,Chelms- 
ford, Hingham, Cohasset, Ashby, Andover, Dover, 
Northboro’, Cabotville, Ipswich, Bedf ford, Greenfield, 
Beverly, Dedham, Medford, Billerica, Waltham, Lynn, 
Brookline, Sterling, Mass; Portsmouth, Walpole, Do- 
ver, N. IJ; Portland, Hallowell, Augusta, Bangor, Cas- 
tine, Me; Hartford, Ct; Syracuse, ter, N. Y; 
Providence, Newport, R.I.; Brattleboro’, Vt; Savan- 
nah, Geo; Mobile, Ala; Allton, Ill; St. Louis, Mo; 
Louisville, Ky; and man societies in New Eng- 
land and the Southern Western States. 

We respectfully er Church Com: 
mittees proposing a 
forming new Societies, to forward us their addresses, 
when copies shall be sent them for examination, 

JENKS, PALMER & CO., 

024 tf Chambers 131 Washingon st. 





Grandin Dudley & Bla‘e. 
SURGEON DENTISTS, 
No. 238 Wasnineron STREET, 
Corner of Central Court, 
. Boston. 
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in their ig m4 Books, or.|. 
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where he solicits also the attention of 


SSS 
“THE ORIGINAL STORE.”” 


THE BOSTON CHINA TEA Co. 


NO. 198 WASHINGTON STREET, 


0G TWENTY PER CENT SAVED 49 
purchasing of us. We wil se, 
siete 

3 ‘ea, 
i pry Tea, (Oolong flavor,) 


5 lbs i 


Stores 
pe pre a oh 
own, in half pound te ten 
over 50 diflerent kinds, and 


to counterfeit which is forgery. 


copy-righted, 
“Tanat NATIVE Cu1inaMAN, who has had 


many 
Canton (his native place,) in this 
and intending the ‘tig i 
i i i and 
to lave hie Bowie call poss A : 
cr OUR AIM I8 .co / 


TO SELL GOOD TEA CHEAP FOR CASH 


Any person, by enclosing the money in a letter, in 
of a postmaster, and sending by mail, will 


fore the Teas carefully packed and forwarded, as di- 


Orders sent men answered y-ith the 


express | ans 
same care as on a personal application, and with 


promptness. 

An exclusive agent for the sale of oar Teas, will be 
appointed in each town in New 
tion ts the Co. in Boston 


England, by applica- 


OF" We employ no Traveling Agent 08 
nov20 rlyos si ptf 3 





eg pen ig HYMNS; FOR:PUBLIC AND PRI. 


VATE WORSHIP. Compiled by i 


of the Cheshire Pastoral Assoviation. 


tion. 


‘lhe publishers respectfully ask ntionto this ne 
for the Soci jes of the Unitaria 
highest comn ¢ ndations have been 


As an evidence of the estimation in which the ¢ Chris- 


an Hymns’ 1s held, we are permitted to give the fol- 
swing: 


| Extract from a letter by Rev. Dr. Franci of Cam- 


idge-J 
‘I have looked through the look with grea satisfac- 


tion; and I feel that our community are under much ob- 
ligation to‘ the Committee vo! 


Cheshire Pastoral 
Association’ for the very valuable coutribution to the 

ic worship. I find in your 
t are new to me, and—what 
should hardly have expected—are lixewise among the 
west gee nave po’ seen. mo denser is made with 
ereat taste, witn a + t that happil 
vides some fitting strain of sacred poetry for sae ae 
vasion and subject. The number of bymns is large, but 
I think none too large; and it is surprising how few 
pwor ones there are among so many.” 

The following Societies have introduced the ‘ Chris 
jun Hymns’ into cheir Clurches:— 

Broadway Society, South Boston, Mass. 

Rev. Mr. Stearns’s do, Hingham, Mass 

Rev. Mr. Coe’s do, East Medway, Mass. 

Rev. C. P. *s do, Barnstable, Mass. 

hapel, ‘Taunton, Mass. 
» Hopkinton, Mass. 

Rev. Mr. Leonard’s Society, Dublin, N. H 

Rev. Mr. Livermore’s do, Keene, N. H. 

Kiev. Mr. Whitewell’s do, Wilton, N. H. 

Rev. Mr. Catler’s do, Peterboro’, N. H. 


- —-——, Troy, N. Y. 
Rev. C. Bradford’s, Bridgewater, Mass. 
Rev. H. Lambert’s, East Cambridge, Mass 
Rev. Mr. Tilden’s, Concord, N. H. 
Rev Samuel Barrett’s, Boston. 
Cha; el of the Divinity School, Cambridge 
Rev Mr Fosdick’s, Boston. 
uae i essary 2 Harvard, Mass. 
oun’ nt Con tional Church, Rox 
Rev Mr Lord’s, Milwaakie, Wiscoasia. —_ 
rere ee : ery wor 
v A. B. Muzzey’s, Cambridge, Mass. 

Rev B. Frost’s, Concord, Mase. 
Rev Mr Bates, of Stow, Mass. 
Rev Alonzo Hill, Worcester, Mass. 
Societics about furnishing themselves. with Hymr 
Books, ave requested to send to us for éoples off e 
above for examination. 
" ig Conn. 

n \ 
Rev Mr Brigha ation” 

Cc BY & NICHOLS, publishers, 

825 lisostf 111 Washington st 


PRICES REDUCED. 


GRANITE BLOCK, 14 & 15 HOWARD STREET 
DR. B. T. PRESCOTT 


Would inform his friends and the public 
wang 1 that having increased his fa- 
cilities manufacturing and inserting 


Mineral Teeth on gold plates, and secured the services 





Dentistry, is now enabled to afford whole or of 
sets, done in the very best manner, on fine gold, ata 
much lower rate than formerly. 

Particular attention paid to cleansing and filling Teeth 
with gold, thereby arresting the progress of decay, and 
rendering them useful for many years. Toothache cured 
in the majority of cases without extracting. Prices rea- 
sonable. All operations warranted to give complete 
satisfaction, or nopay. Please call and examine speci- 


mens. 
STONE BUILDING, 
14 & 15 HOWARD STREET 
OPPOSITE PEMBERTON HOUSE, 
BOSTON. 


_N.B. Uaving furnished his apartments with gas 
lights, Dr. Prescorrt is able to attend to any opera- 
tions in Dentistry in the evening. tf myl 





ORGANS . 


F any size, and of a perfection of mechanism and 
tone, UNSURPASSED by any built in this country, 
furnished at short notice and upon the most LIBERAL 
terms. 
We refer, with others, to the celebrated Organ in 
Rev. Dr. Beecher’s Church, Boston. Professional re- 
ference of the F1RsT authority. 


SIMMONS & McINTIRE, 


47 & 49 Causeway street, Boston. 


myl osly 





HURCH BELLS. The Subscribers continue to 


cast 
CHURCH BELLS, 


of any vor required, on the most favorable terms. 
Also—Manufacture in great variety, 


CHANDELIERS, 


suitable for Churches and other public buildings, SoLan 
Lamps, CANDELABRA and GIRANDOLES. 

Orders left at the Factory, on Causeway street or 
Store No. 24 Commercial street, will be promptly at- 
HENRY N, HOOPER & CO. 
myl is3tosly 
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REMOVAL. 
Dr. Rufus E. ‘Dixon, 


SURGEON DENTIST, 


HAS REMOVED 
FROM NO. 7 WINTER STREET TO NO. 22 
WINTER STREET, 
ON THE OPPOSITE SIDE, 
augl4 uf 


HE WILLIAMS FAMILY. The ical 

History of the Williams Family, in America, with 

t fre 1 vol. By ‘Stephen Williams, it. D. 

is highly interesting is just publis is 

for sale at the Office of theChristian Register, No, 22 
School Street,—up stairs. decll 


Houses for Sale or To Let. 


Fo Sale or To Let, in Old Cambridge, two new and 
modern built Dwelling Houses, eligibly situated on 
ie st., about three minutes walk from the Colleges. 








for genteel families, with a fine Garden attached to the 
oud idl Fruit Trees, Curran 2 


Il 
ela gt} oad from the city every ten minutes, A 


run 
large portion the purchase money can remain for a 
time. — or Railroad Stock would be taken in 
‘ icalars inquire of JOSEPH CUT 
Len. {1 'Court st., Boston, of of ROYAL RICH 
ON, on the premises. iy3 





ewe] OF 


M GOODS. The subscriber ha 
chased the “SUPERB” i RTMENT 
SOLAR LAMPS AND CHANDLIERS, 

GIRANDOLES AND Oa ge 
ibited at the Mechanics now offers 
i purchasers to his 

: q > &C., j 
able Cutlery, Tew TORGE B. FOSTER. 
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